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The Short Prayer 
By Martha G. D. Bianchi 


ORD, let us walk with visioned eyes ; 
Let not thy people fail! 
- But fixed on glad millenniums 
Thy coming kingdom hail! 


Yet let us look with valiant grace 
On nearer duties sure, 

That claim the constant, patient hand, 
The courage to endure. 


Grant that our mortal eyes, undazed, 
With equal fervor greet 
The. glory on the sunset’s rim— 
The flower at our feet! 
AMHERST, Mass. 








Our Peculiarities Outweighed 


Our personal idiosyncrasies are likely to count 


against us when'we are doing wrong; they drop out 
of account and are forgotten while we are really serv- 
ing Christ. Mornay Williams pointed out a striking 
instance of this in his address at the Men’s National 
Missionary Congress at Chicago. ~ ‘When Peter de- 
nied Christ, his Galilaean speech betrayed him. ~ But 
when, at Pentecost, Peter confessed Christ, men said, 
‘Behold, are not all these that speak Galilaeans? 
And how. hear we, every man in: our own language 
wherein we were born ?'’’ Weneed have no fears for 
our speech or accent or peculiarities of any sort when 
we put ourselves and all that we have at Christ's dis- 
posal for.use in his service. Men forget the speaker 
when his message is so much greater than he. 


Pad 
When They Don't: “ Make Good” 


No one has ever ‘‘made good"’ in any walk of 
life by his own unaided efforts. There is no such 
thing as-a self-made man, either in business or.in re- 

‘ ligion’; only the most: blindly conceited suppose that 





they have done by themselves what they never could 


‘have done but for the help of others. Yet we 


constantly forget, in our own attitude toward others, 


what has been done for us. The employer says of the 
employee : 


‘*If he doesn’ t make good, get rid of him."’ 
There is a better way. ‘‘If he doesn’t make good, 

make him good."’ If the ‘‘ get rid of him"’ policy had 
been adopted toward us, those many times when we 
failed so miserably, what would have become of us? 
Only because some one was ready to hold on to us 
and try to make us over is there any hope for us to- 
day. None of the men whom Jesus had in training 
for world conquest ‘‘ made good’’ for a long time ; 
but he held on to them until he had shown them how. 
There is no greater work that we can do for Him than 
to hold on, hopefully and confidently, to those who are 
not ‘* making good.’’ 

a. 


Surrender a Continuous Process 

A surrendered life is never achieved by a- single 
act of surrender. Enlistment does not make a good 
soldier. Taking the oath of allegiance does not make 
a good citizen. . These things are necessary and very 
important beginnings; but they are only beginnings, 
and if they are mistakenly substituted for what must 
follow, they. merely mark the beginning of failure, 
and emphasize the failure. . We commit ourselves 
to Christ, giving ourselves up to his mastery in 
sincere and complete surrender, pledge ourselves 
wholly to him,.and then: we think. that the trans- 
action is finished. It -is only begun. The very 
fact that we were sincere and unconditional in our 
giving of ourselves to this allegiance offers a temp- 
tation to settle back and ease up from the tremendous 


compulsion that Christ would now have us feel to 
maintain the surrender. Every time we deliberately 


‘tolerate an act or a word or a thought that is in any 


sense second best, we are just so far repudiating the 
surrender and dedication of life that we made.’ The 
surrendered life exists only as a never-ending, vigi- 
lantly maintained struggle: it is a continuous march 
toward a goal that is never reached in this world, 
That is what makes itso gloriously worth while. It 
is a victorious life here, and its goal is assured here- 


after. 
x 
Our Standards for Others 


A most effective way of maintaining high standards 
for ourselves is to appropriate the standards that we 
set for others. Somehow it is always easy to see 
clearly the high obligation that rests upon our neigh- 
bors. It is entirely proper, therefore, that we should 
in this way make of our neighbors a stepping-stone to 
our own high achievement. And if we ever demand 
more of them than we do of ourselves, something is 
wrong indeed,;—but not with them. A Michigan 
reader of The Sunday School Times speaks a. truth 
that we all need to think of, when she says : ‘‘I con- 
tend that any one that has light enough to know that 
a minister should do so and so has proved that the 
doing of that thing is obligatory upon himself."’ 
There is no honest dodging of this. If the matter is 
in the realm ofpersonal conduct, or practises, or morals, 
there is no less reason for every disciple of Christ to take 
the. higher ground than for the minister to do. so. 
What a forward movement it will mean for the King- 
dom on earth when we all rise to the heights of our 
standards for others ! 


< 


The Religion of the Low Gear 


VERY Christian has the Spirit of God. But some 
admit his. power into their lives in a mighty 
flood, and some in a meager trickle. Every 

Christian has in him the life of Christ. But with 
some that life‘is so far within, so hidden under the 
rubbish, that the throb is felt but feebly. With others 
it thrills to the finger tips—and beyond, With some 
the outward pressure of the inward power is a hun- 
dred pounds to the square inch ; with others it hardly 
moves the indicator, and nobody on the outside really 
knows whether these have steam on or not. Some 
lives are geared to a hundred revolutions a minute, 
others. hardly make a tick a day. Some souls are 
phosphorescent, yielding the cold and. languid light 
of a combustion that is rather slow decay. And some 
are incandescent, alive, alert, aglow with a fire which 
every one who meets them feels, and a gleam that 
lights every neighbor's pathway. One is the religion 
of moderatism, extrémely moderate moderatism ; and 
the other is the religion of zeal. 

In some ways, if a man really can settle down into 
it, this low-pressure, low-geared religion is much the 


more comfortable and popular, vastly more comfort- 


able to the man himself. .‘‘Above all, no zeal !'’ 
Why be ‘‘righteous overmuch’’? These uneasy peo- 
ple who are ever striving after perfection are no com- 
fort to themselves or anybody else. . Religion ought 
to. be taken in a matter-of-fact way. You have been 
saved,. You entered into.a business arrangement with 
Jesus Christ for the insurance of your soul. It is set- 
tled, signed, sealed, delivered,—-and pigeonholed. 
Well, let it alone, and go about your business. Why 
forever be digging up the plant of grace to see about 
the healthiness of the roots? Have religion enough 
for salvation, } but do: not worry about impossible 
sanctification. Be moral, be upright, be a church- 


goer, but all the rest is a ‘‘ counsel of perfection’’ 
taken seriously by none but unbalanced extremists. 

It is also much more comfortable for the world he 
lives in. He never makes a sinner uneasy. He 
never gives a nervous start to a vested wrong. He is 
what all the world calls a ‘‘nice man.'" (When the 
world calls you a ‘‘nice man,’’ go into some corner 
and weigh yourself up. See where the vacuum is. 
You are light somewhere.) The ‘‘nice man"’ is 
courteous, kindly, obliging, he never beats his wife, 


‘he pays his debts, goes to church, and never med- 


dles ‘‘viciously’’ with politics or religion. Why 
can’t this other fellow leave things alone? ‘‘ These 
that have turned the world upside down have come 
hither also.’’ We had our little scheme of life going 
so smoothly, —money-making, eating, drinking, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage, perhaps cheating and steal- 
ing, as comfortably as you please, —and now this man 
comes like the intruder in Dickens’ Circumlocution 
Office, and ‘‘wants to know, you know" !- And so 
humanity, like the man freezing in the snow, waxes 
indignant at its rescuen It thoroughly enjoys the 
kind of men who have religion enough to be decent, 
but not enough to be disturbing. 

But this low-geared and low-pressure religion has a 
few disadvantages. It is fearfully open to danget. 
Lukewarmness is very hard to maintain. When an 


‘automobile would go up hill, it may have to put on the 
‘low speed, but it must keep up full flow of the gaso- 


line. Low pressure and low gear means being stalled 
at the foot of the hill. All kinds of diseases pounce 
upon depleted vitality. The high gear -aiid the full 
power sweep along past obstacles which inevitably 
‘«chock"’ the feeble movement and the slow momen- 
tum. Wo to the finger thrust into the electric fan at 
high speed ; .but a straw can hold it when its speed is 
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low, The falls and fads and foibles of our religious 
lapses and ‘‘ heresies’’ usually seize the Christian of 
the little activity and the ng zeal. ‘The eager 
pressure of the world’s atmosphere *abhors a vacu- 
um,’’ and proceeds to fill it with itself. The man 
who can live in the borderland and maintain a strong, 
safe religion is a creature so rare that one feels like 


couthest products in a menagerie. Silent a long while 
at the manifest incongruities thereof, he exclaimed at 
last: ‘‘Sho! There ain't no such animal !”’ 

It misses so much of swing and verve and joy. The 
universe is full of the most thrilling vibrations, sensa- 
tions, rapture, if you will, or soberer joys, ‘of spiritual 
vigor and movement. If one is to catch that exqui- 
site music of the Spirit, to throb with that vibration of 
the heavenly, his own life must move faster and faster, 
wider and wider, intenser and yet more intense, till 
his soul's note rises, rises, into the very pitch of the 
other. Then he is attuned, and its splendors sweep 
along his being. ‘The low-geared man never finds 
that. It is intrinsically impossible. And so he has 
never really known what religion is. The thing he 
knows is a languid counterfeit. Take some familiar 
hymn and play it in slow time, twice as long as that 
for which it was written. The average hearer would 
not recognize it, so weary, stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able. Every note is there, every harmony, but the 
music is out of it. This, fully as much as low vital- 
ity, is why new religious fads and fancies catch so 
many. ‘They never had the legitimate joy of the 
Christian life, never felt the thrill of him who spir- 
itually gives a cup of cold water, never knew the 
rising rapture or deep peace of communion with 
Christ, never experienced the heavenly delight of 
leading a soul to Jesus. The transport of a joyous 
surrender of self to the Master, of some supreme and 
willing sacrifice for him, has never swept them off 
their shallows into the deep ocean of his love. When 
some one came along who had something that to him 
was real and significant, he assured this low-geared 
friend of ours that the new faith held vastly more than 
the old one. He was believed, for it did hold more 
than the other had ever known. But the pity of 
it! That one should be swept off to specious error, 
because he had all his life lived nominally within 
the realm of truth and never dreamed of its rich- 
ness ! 

Low-geared religion never accomplishes much. It 
works no miracles. It wins no victories. It sweeps 
no souls into the Kingdom. Cliristianity is always 
defeated when her army is made up of such cham- 
pions. Moderatism is nitrogen to her engine fires of 
progress. ‘‘Nice men’’ will never take this world 
for Christ. If your zeal does not annoy some one, if 
your impetuosity does not ‘get on their nerves,’’ if 
your ‘‘intemperate violence’’ does not shake some 
settled complacency off its easy base, if your life has 
nothing of the mine or the earthquake in it, it is not 
likely to move many mountains. ‘‘The kingdom of 
heaven suffereth violence, and men of violence take 
it by force." That means fire, earnestness, convic- 
tion, electricity. And that means a heart that throbs 
so fast that it kindles with the throb. And that means 
stress, strain, sacrifice, the strenuousness of a will lost 
to itself and supremely intent on getting God's will 
done in the world. One's manner may come to lack 
something of the repose that marks the caste of Vere 
de Vere, one’s voice may sometimes lose the even tone 
of perfect calm, he will not fit so smoothly and com- 
fortably into the accepted scheme of things—but by 
all the might of human personality, backed by the 
personality divine, he will sweep this old world nearer 
God. This other man—he has not steam enough to 
move his own wheels, life enough to raise his own 
temperature at the fingertips above a frog’s. There 
is neither force nor weight nor drawing in him. 

The low-pressure life falls short of the glory of God, 
and that is the basal test. It cannot win his ap- 
proval. God himself deserves nothing less than zeal. 
That character of his, that bounty of his, above all, 
that gift of his in Christ Jesus, deserves a white-hot 
enthusiasm, a passionate adoration, an utter surrender. 
Yet how many of us in our religion fairly patronize God, 
condescendingly agree to serve him, and languidly carry 
out our contract as if we conferred honor upon him. 
One sees a child sometimes do that with his mother, 
whois lavishing her all upon him, and one wants to im- 
press upon that child's cuticle the sense of his debt to 
that gracious woman. To whom little has been forgiven 
the same loveth little, and who loveth little likewise 
feeleth little. The very situation in the world to-day 
demands zeal. In the presence of these lost men, of 
these souls that can be won for Christ, it would seem 
that every atom of capacity for enthusiasm would 
quiver almost with agony. Dr. Chalmers looks down 


the Seba who was looking at one of God’s un- 
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on sin-sodden Edinburgh. At the sight ot the squalor 


and oe heart upwithin him. ‘*Whata 
beautif " This isa yke of il , 
And that awful need of man out eices 


there—those depth 
of the world’s despair—with Christ's great Commis- 
sion back of us and the abysses of human destiny 
without him before us—what man can stand between 
those two with pulse unstirred and heart-throb equa- 
ble? Who can fail to feel at the very center of his 
soul the propulsion of the divine compassion of Jesus? 
Who can wonder at the woman who said that when 
she considered the mission fields she felt that she 
must be a maniac or a mi ? No maniac, for 
God is on the throne, but a missionary, first, last, and 
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always. And who can wonder that the Master, of 
whom it was said before his birth and after his de 
ure, ‘‘The zeal of thy house has consumed me,’ 
summed up his praise of John in one flaming phrase : 
‘*the lamp that eth and shineth."’ Poor rotting 
osphorescences that so many of us are, whose fire 
so cold that it never kindles another, because it 
never warmed itself! Is it strange that the Lord amid 
the seven golden candlesticks declares: ‘‘ Because 
thou art neither cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of 
my mouth’’? The life may be longer in years that 
is slow-geared, but it is shorter everywhere else. 
Poon watch me burn out for God,"’ said Henry 
artyn. 





If Thinking of Marriage 

The subject of ‘falling in love’’ has not often 
been discussed in The Sunday School Times; yet 
there is no reason why it should not be, and much 
reason why it should. It has to do with a relationship 
that is more critical than any other relationship in 
life ; and it is peculiarly fraught with uncertainties 
and ibilities of disaster, as also of untold blessing 
and happiness. Therefore the following frank letter 
from a young man in Missouri is given place here : 

Iam a young man, a Christian, and strive to live a true, 
consistent Christian life. And if there has ever been anything 
that I have prayed ardently for, it is that God will give me a 
true wife, and one whom I can rest assured is true. This has 
ever been my prayer. 

I met a young girl several years ago, and from the very 
start we became friends. - Our spirits seemed to blend, and all 
through the years it has remained the same. And although 
there have been times when we have not seen each other :for 
quite a little space, and although I have gone with other girls, 
and she has gone with other men, whenever we did meet again 
it seemed that the same congenial feeling was there, the same 
happy spirit, the same love. Always I have loved to be.in her 
company, and I believe she loves to be in mine. 

Despite all this, — the fact that I actually believe J love 
the girl, there is something that seems to tend to draw me away 
from her, some force—I can’t understand it—seems to whisper, 
‘** Halt.; she is not the one for you.'’ Yet I love her. 

The young woman is a Christian, of my denomination, and 
though not what we would call an ardent, fervent Christian, I 
have never seen or heard of anything wrong in her character. 
She is the kind who like to have a jolly time, the kind that love 
society and the easy-going life. Yet with all her faults I love 
Poe girl ; but I don't want to marry and be unhappy, Heaven 

forbid ! 

I am really in misery, but your editorials and comments on 
**Open Letters’’ have ever been so inspiring and uplifting, I 
believe you can help my case also. 


The person who seeks marriage in order to get 
happinesss is incurring a grave risk, almost a cer- 
tainty, of disappointment, Happiness is never found 
by those who seek it ; and marriage is no exception to 
this universal law. If this young man's chief con- 
cern is whether his marriage with this girl is likely to 
make him happy or unhappy, then the sooner he dis- 
misses the whole subject of marriage from his thoughts 
and purposes the better it will be for him and for the 
girl. The real question, the only question, that he 
needs to seek light on, is whether he has any reason 
to suppose .uat he can make life what it ought to be 
for this girl. Can he make Aer happy, can he meet 
her highest needs, can he, by spending his life in 
selfless devotion to her interests, enrich and fill up 
her life into a completeness that God would have her 
know? Her happiness, her usefulness, her best in- 
terests, her future : that is what he must think about 
if he wants to be in any sense worthy of entering upon 
the high privilege of marriage with her. If this mar- 
riage is one that God would have come to pass, the 
man may be sure that it will have rich joys for 
himself: but this must not be his purpose or his 
reason for entering upon it. The expression, ‘1 
don’t want to marry and be unhappy’”’ indicates an 
interest in self that has no possible place in a happy 
marriage. It must be wholly eliminated as a first 
step toward any hopeful and reasonable consideration 
of the subject. And it can be; but only in that 
Strength which alone can get self out of our lives. 

There are, of course, other considerations that are 
vitally important : one’s relationship and duties to 
others, and one’s place of service in the Kingdom. 
Duties never conflict, and if the devotion of the life to 
another's life in marriage would seem to prevent or 
hinder ore in other plain duties, that fact must be 
given full weight. 

One other truth must be remembered. When once 
a final decision is made, then the matter of love is as 
completely within one’s control as is any other act of 


the will. Love is not a whim, a mere emotion, that 
comes or goes as it pleases. Nothing can ever occur 
in the iife of husband and wife that need put an end 


to their love for each other. It is well to recognize 
this, and to count that question a closed one on the 
wedding day. 

ya 


When We Lack Christian Friends 

There are many things we would all like to have 
which it is not at all essential that we should have. 
When they do not come, it ought to be a great com- 
fort to us to realize that God is more to be trusted in 
the matter than we are. © Perhaps this truth needs to 


- be remembered by an Indiana reader, who writes : 


I have long wished for friends (some at least) whose com- 
pany.is an inspiration, whose conversation is an uplift, people 
who live always as in the presence of Christ, who love to talk 
of heavenly things. But I find only occasionally people who 
care to indulge very largely in that kind of a conversation. 

I am willing, if it is God's will, to forego the pleasure and 
benefit, as I look at it. Vet I greatly desire those friends. 
There seems to be a reaching out for them that I have no ’¢on- 
trol over. David says, ‘‘ Delight thyself in the ‘Lord, ‘and he 
will give thee the desires of thine heart."" While my greatest 
desire is to do the will of the Lord,-yet I have the desire men- 
tioned. How must I take the passage quoted ? 


One who makes the Lord the desire of his heart will 
get the desire of hisheart. That seems tobe the mean- 
ing of the Psalmist. Jesus said the same thing when he 
promised : ‘‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled.’* But many a 
person who is hungering and thirsting after righteous- 
ness and.delighting himself in the Lord has learned 
to do without the human companionship of those 
whose conversation and company bring inspiration 
and uplift. Such companionship is a great privilege, 
but it is not a necessity: the companionship of Christ 
is a necessity, and that we can always have, It is 
much more important that those who delight them- 
selves in the Lord should live among those who know 
little or nothing of that delight; than among those who 
already know it and share it. For the faithful child 
of God who is far from those who rejoice in. the Lord 
has a ripe harvest field in which to work. It may be 
that God has placed this inquirer just where she is 
because the people round about her sorely need her 
to lead them to Christ. Perhaps, in the course of 
years, she can, under God, be used to create lives 
about her whose company is an inspiration and whose 
conversation is an uplift. Then she wiil have had a 
share in earning the joys of such fellowship, and that 
will be better than to have found them ready-made. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


HOU Lord of Life and Light, Former of our bodies and 
Father of our spirits, Source and Sum of all that is good 
and true and lasting ; thou whose very nature is our law. 

since we are made in thy image: how natural it is that the 
deepest hunger of our hearts is for thee! how good it is that 
this hunger may be ‘satisfied! Behold us, then, little more 
than bundles of organized emptiness and constant craving, 
crying out for more of the divine life... . We devoutly thank 
thee Be the vision of Jesus, our Elder Brother, through whom 
we learn the way to go ; in whom we see what we are to be, 
by thy grace; by whom our weakness and ignorance draw 
wisdom and strength from thee, ... Father, make us more 
like him. Let no ministration of thine be wanting to this end. 
Let no response from us be wanting. Let no day pass without 
some growth in that glorious likeness. Let no event fail of 
producing gracious fruitage in this growth. Sanctify to us joy 
and sorrow ; comfort and perplexity alike ; toil of the day and 
our rest by gi ; Our opportunities of doing good among men 
when out in the world, and of getting go rom thee when 
shut in from the world. ... More and more, make us steadfast, 
true, unselfish, holy, useful, forgiven, and cleansed from sin ; 
always eager, joyous, patient, and gentle. 
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- LESSON FOR JUNE 12 (Matt. 15: 21-28) 





T WAS a keen-visioned young Britisher who was 
speaking, and this is what he said : ‘‘ These two 
will do more to set Sunday-school work for- 
ward throughout the world than ten years, ordinarily, 
could do."’ He and a newly-made American ac- 
quaintance were sitting together in a Washington 
hotel lobby as they talked late into the night over the 
doings of that day in the capital city. ‘* What do 
you mean by that?’’ asked the American, ‘‘ Just 
look at it, and see,’’ was the answer; and then the 
Britisher called off in quick succession half a dozen 
events of that day and the next : and they proved his 
case. For the news of some of these was being 
flashed to the newspapers of North America, Great 
Britain, and Europe, while the significance of other 
events that had not the same spectacular news value 
was even greater. Follow the story of the World's 
Sixth Sunday School Convention, as held at Wash- 
ington, D, C., from May 19 to 24, 1910, and see if 
his judgment was sound. 


A Tribute from the House of Representatives 

At that evening’s session, —the second of the con- 
vention, —President F. B. Meyer of London, whose 
guiding spirit of unyielding precision, rare courtesy, 
and instant sensing of the needs of every situation, 
made such a large contribution to the success of the 
meetings, announced that he was going to call for the 
reading of a letter which was the most remarkable he 
had ever had the privilege of receiving. ‘If we in 
Great Britain,’"* Mr. Meyer said, ‘‘should receive 
such a message as this from our House of Parliament, 
we should wish to rise, in token of our respect and 
appreciation, while it was being read ; and I shall 
now. ask you to rise.as Mr. Marion Lawrance reads to 
us. this communication,’’. Five thousand Sunday- 
school workers from every part of North America, and 
from Great Britain, and Europe, and missionaries from 
around the world, rose to their feet as Mr. Lawrance 
read the following official communication, signed by 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America : 


S1xty-First CONGREsS, SECOND SESSION. CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, MAY 19, 1910. ethers 
Whereas there will convene in this city Thursday, May 

nineteenth, nineteen hundred and ten, the World’s Sunday 

School Convention, composed of representatives of all 

religious denominations ; and whereas there will be repre- 

sented at this meeting practically all the civilized nations 
of the earth ; and whereas the people of the United States 
have always stood abreast of the foreinost advocates of the 

Christian religion ; and whereas the House of Representa- 

tives appreciates the honor conferred upon this nation in 


_ the selection of its Capital as the meeting place of this Con- 


vention ; and whereas a parade of all the members and 
delegates to said convention, together with all other per- 
sons desiring to participate therein, will pass in review be- 
fore the east front of the nation’s Capitol at five o’clock 


' post meridian on Friday, the twentieth day of May, nine- 


teen hundred and ten: THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, that 
as a mark of respect to the delegates assembled, as well as 
to the cause which they represent, and for the further pur- 
pose of permitting Members of the House who may-de- 
sire to do so to participate in said parade, the House do 
adjourn not later than four o’clock post meridian on Friday, 
May twentieth, nineteen hundred and ten. 

Attest ; 

ALEX. McDowkLL, Cler&, 


The thunders of applause that followed this reading 
must have carried almost to the Capitol. Before it 
had died down a chord was struck on the piano, and 
the praise of applause passed into the praise of song 
as five thousand throats joined in the long-meter 
doxology : ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow."* 

While this was going on, outside on the pavements, 
crowding and pressing against every door leading into 
Convention Hall, was an unsatisfied, insistent army of 
some thousands of other eager workers struggling to 
force an entrance into the mammoth hall that would 
hold no more. There probably has never been any- 
thing like it before at any Sunday-school meeting in 
the world. Hurriedly a simultaneous meeting was 
arranged for in Calvary Baptist Church, and the an- 
nouncement of this, as demanded by the crowds out- 
side, only deepened the enthusiasm of the immense 
audience at the principal meeting. 

Again the delegates were on their feet, this timesing- 
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. Sunday. School Day; and the launching of the 
Twentieth Century Sunday-school Crusade, in 
which all can take 








ing ‘‘ America,’’ as the white-haired British President of 
the World's Sunday School Association was now seen 
leading to the front of the platform the President of the 
United States, Mr. Meyer's first word, in introducing the 
President, was to express his gratitude for the cable- 
gram of sympathy that President Taft had sent when 
the King 2f England lay dead ; and then he told of 
his invariable custom, when pastor of a London 
church, of praying for the President of the United 
States, as he had done every Sunday for twenty years. 

The address which President Taft made to the Con- 
vention on the Sunday-school, its history, its function, 
and its vital place, was remarkable. He showed a 
careful knowledge of historical facts of which many a 
Sunday-school speaker is in ignorance, and a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the real mission of the Sunday- 
school. He pointed out the insufficiency of secular 
education at its best, the actual peril of such education 
without religious training, and the absolute necessity 
of the Sunday-school for the doing of what would 
otherwise go undone, 

Mrs. Taft had graciously attended the convention 
with the President ; and when this became known, 
the applause could not be. quieted in any way except 
by her ascending the rostrum, where, upon the Presi- 
dent's arm, she smilingly and with genuine embar- 
rassment acknowledged her ovation. As she stepped 
down from the rostrum, her husband turned. back, 
and, facing the audience, shouted in a voice that 
could be heard above the applause, ‘‘ Zhe real Pres- 
ident of the United States."’ 

I¢ was a notable compliment to the convention 
that the President and his wife did not withdraw at 
once after his address, but remained to hear the fol- 
lowing speaker, introduced by Mr, Meyer as ‘‘ not 
only a leader of the business world, but the prince of 
Sunday-school workers, John Wanamaker.'’ Mr. 
Wanamaker proved the thesis of his striking phrase, 
‘*Jhe Sunday-school was not evolved—it was re- 
vealed."’ 

In striking and pathetic contrast with the official 
message of sympathy and support from President 
Taft was the word of a French missionary from 
Algeria the next morning, the Rev. Jean Paul Cook, 
when he told of his joy in the President's message, 
and then cited the common attitude of antagonism to 
Christianity on the part of the public men of France. 
He quoted a minister of the government as having 
said :-‘*We must liberate the country from all the 
lies of the churches.’ 


The Convention Key-note 

‘* The Sunday-school and the Great Commission "’ 
was the announced theme and the dominant key-note 
of this world-assemblage. Missionaries were there 
from many fields, bearing their testimony to the 
place of the Sunday-school as the form of work 
which, above all others, would win and hold the 
non-Christian world for Christ. Seventeen thousand 
Sunday-school teachers and pupils, for example, sent 
their greetings from the land of the Nile by Dr. J. R. 
Alexander of Assiout. He reported the cheering facts 
that nearly every day-school in Egypt under the lead- 
ership of missionary teachers has a Sunday-school on 
Sunday, that an International Sunday-school lesson 
leaflet for the pupils circulates about 10,000 copies 
every week, and that the Sunday-schools of Egypt 
last year gave about two thousand dollars, all of which 
went for Christian work in their own land. Pupils 
and teachers there pledge definite weekly offerings, 
and hold to-their pledges. A Muhammadan at a 
Christian church was asked why he came there. ‘‘ He 
comes,’’ was the answer, as the man pushed forward 
his little son, *«so 1 come,"’ 





Sunday-school work in Turkey in Asia was shown 


_ by Dr, J. P. McNaughton to be ahead of America in 


that they have Sunday-school work going on six days 
in the week instead of one. The Christian day- 
schools include a Bible lesson daily, with annual 
written examinations ; and if a student even eighteen 
or nineteen years old fails in his Bible course he is 
** flunked.”’ 

The world-vision was steadily maintained through 
the sessions of the convention. Back of the platform, 
covering almost the entire end wall of the auditorium, 
was stretched a great map of the world, In the cen- 
ter, between the hemispheres, were the words, ‘‘ The 
field is the world ; the good seed are the children of 
the kingdom "’ ; and athe left and right hand sides of 
the map: ‘‘Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to the whole creation’’: ‘‘ And they went forth 
and. preached everywhere, the Lord working with 
them.’’ 


Men of To-day for the Man of Galilee 


But while the child and the world-reach were never 
lost sight of, there was also effective emphasis on the 
work close at hand and the newly discovered place of 
the adult in the Sunday-school. A monster street- 
parade of members of men’s Bible classes from all 
over North America was scheduled for late on Friday 
afternoon, Early in the day it was cloudy, with a 
little rain, As six o'clock approached, the heavens 
seemed to open in the torrents that drenched the 
earth, Some few—who did not know the stuff of 
which world’s Sunday-school conventions are made— 
began to say, ‘‘I guess they won't have it.’’ ‘‘ You 
do ?’’ retorted one worker to whom this remark was 
made. ‘‘ You don’t knowthem, The harder it rains, 
the more they’ ll have out."’ And this conviction was 
well founded ; but the rain stopped just before parade 
time, and for almost an hour the thousands who 
thronged the capitol steps and the curb-stones along 
the line of march watched a procession that stood for 
more to the life of the nation than any other pro- 
cession that ever tramped through the streets of 
Washington. How they were cheered, as the men of 
state after state swung by in Christian vigor! ‘I 
say, Bonner,"’ called out the enthusiastic Britisher 
who was seeing big things in this new land, to the 
secretary of the London Sunday-school Union, ‘‘ we'll 
have to tackle this thing. This knocks the P. S. A. 
into a cocked hat, 7ZAzs all means Bible study, noth- 
ing else; the P. S. A. wanders over everywhere.'’ 
Thus did he pay hearty tribute to the men's Bible 
classes of America, as contrasted with the ‘: Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoon’’ movement in Great Britain, which, 
while it has undoubtedly done great good, neverthe- 
less depends upon merely general entertainment and 
occupation of the men who are gathered in, not at all 
upon serious gudy of God’s Word. . 

There were men in line trom Alberta and from Ar- 
kansas, from Vermont, Louisiana, and Southern Cal- 
ifornia ; to list all the states and provinces here would 
be to name the most of North America. As a little 
boy dressed all in white marched sturdily along, by 
himself, between two companies of men, the crowds 
broke loose again in cheers. And so when the ban- 
ners of the different states brought their messages into 
sight,—such messages as these : 

‘¢ The Arkansas Travelers Here on Time."’ 

‘*The Men of New Hampshire for the Man of 
Galilee.”’ 

‘* Kansas : Every Man a Brother.’’ 

‘*No Saloon in America after 1920.’’ 

‘Train Up a Child in the Way He Should Go, 
But Go that Way Yourself."’ 

A Pennsylvania brigade carried individual lighted 
transparencies, of Keystone shape, four-sided, and on 
every side was the symbol of the Men's Bible Class 
Movement: the circle of red with a white center, 
standing for the white life in the blood of Christ. 
Could there be a greater promise for our future na- 
tional life than that of the light shining out into the 
dusk of the evening from this Christian symbol car- 
ried by men who were not ashamed of Him whose 
they are and whom they serve? 


(This sketch of the Washington Convention 
will be concluded in next week's issue of 
The Sunday School Times.) 











HE printed page at best but imperfectly repre- 
5 sents living — ‘An accurate verbatim re- 


in k and white, may convey an 
entirely wrong impression, Many utterances owe 
their power mainly to the influence of the speaker's 
oe i. the varying tone, changing em- 
phasis, play of feature, glance of eye, and accom- 
panying gesture, form a sort of commentary and 
exposition of what is said, assisting the hearer’s 
intelligence. Without the help that these furnish, 
the most carefully recorded speech may easily be 
misunderstood, The difficulties are increased when 
the language and mental habitudes of the speaker are 
widely apart from those of the reader. Owing to dif- 
ferences in value and significance attaching to par- 
ticular words and phrases, literal translations are apt 
to be misleading. Further, if Jesus spoke Aramaic, 
as many scholars believe, we are two removes distant 
from the original, our version being made from the 
Greek, 

If, then, in the Gospels, we find certain utterances 
which seem to strike a discordant note, when all that 
we otherwise know of Jesus would lead us to expect 
something different, it is natural to ask if the consid- 
erations mentioned may not afford some hint of a 
satisfactory explanation. 

There is no sense of incongruity when, on occa- 
sion, our Lord speaks and acts with great severity. 
Open sin and bold impenitence could not but move 
his pure spirit to anger. But anything that savors of 
harshness is foreign to our conception of Jesus. From 
him we always look for perfect courtesy and chivalry, 
for the most patient pa enerous treatment even of 
ignorance and folly: and it strikes us as at least 
strange when he seems to act otherwise. Illustrations 
of what is meant are found in Luke 9 : 60; Matthew 
16 : 21 f- (comp. Mark 7 : 27 f°); John 2 : 4. 

In the first case a man summoned by Jesus to follow 
him asks for delay. ‘Suffer me first,"’ he says, ‘‘to 
go and bury my father.'’ Jesus replies, ‘‘ Leave the 
dead to bury their own dead, but go thou and publish 
abroad the kingdom of God.'’ The man’s request 
seems entirely reasonable. The Oriental father longs 
for the assurance that his son will lay him in the 
grave. To the son this is one of the most sacred 
duties, enforced by every consideration of filial piety 
and affection. When we remember how keenly sen- 
sitive Jesus was to the touch of human sorrow, and 
with what kindly compassion he sought to soothe the 
heart of grief, it is difficult to think of him as regard- 
less of this man’s distress, and refusing the brief time 
required for the swift burial of the East. If this man’s 
father had been lying dead at home, would Jesus thus 
have cut across the most honorable and tender of 
natural ties? Many have so read the narrative; and 
various attempts have been made to soften the appar- 
ent harshness. It is said, for example, that death 
breaks all bonds, and that the son’s absence from the 
funeral could make no difference to the father. This 
line of reasoning could appeal only to the heartless. 
Others take the words of Jesus as strongly asserting 
a claim before which all earthly ties must give way : 
everything for him depends on the decision taken 
now. Therefore Jesus, it is said, ‘‘ overrides a chief 
charge on filial affection, the burial of a father, as he 
emphasizes the | revenge claims of discipleship.’’ 
The possibility of such a crisis cannot be denied ; but 
the case for it here rests only on the words of Jesus 
which it is brought forward to explain. 


Was Filial “ove Ignored? 

All such explanations are beside the mark. The 
man's father was not ‘lying dead at home’’ or any- 
where else. The difficulties of the passage vanish 
when we consider the pecu!iarities of Oriental speech. 
During his residence in the East the present writer, 
time and again, heard phrases which were the prac- 
tical equivalent of that used by this man to Jesus. 
When one ;postpones doing anything ‘until he has 
buried his father,’’ this only means that he cannot 
undertake it as long as his father lives. The claims 
of filial relationship are made an excuse for putting 
off what would else have to be acknowledged as a 
present duty. The plea was simply a pretext for 
delay. It revealed a halting and hesitating mind, 
requiring just such prompt and stern treatment as 
Jesus administered. (For the meaning of ‘‘the 
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dead"* compare Luke 15 : 24 ; Romans 6: 11 ; Ephe- 
sians 2 : 1, etc.) 

The second case is in some 
plain. Jesus with his disciples 
Tyre and Sidon. A woman came pleading for 
the cure of her ter. Jesus ‘answered her not 
a word.”’ The disciples, annoyed by her istence, 
begged him to grant her request and let her go. ‘I 
am not sent,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel,"*.. Only when she casts herself at 
his feet entreating his help he deigns to say that this 
would be to cast children’s bréad to the dogs. Here 
we have what seems not only want of sympathy with 
a mother’s anguish, but actual contempt, culminating 
in insult. The reference, indeed, is to ‘little dogs,"’ 
of which the children in the East often make pets : 
but this hardly mitigates the harshness. 

Jesus came to this region, remote from his ordinary 
haunts, seeking rést and quiet (Mark 7 : 24). ‘In 
spite of this incident, we need not doubt that ‘he 
found them. To say that he was *disappointed,”’ 
that he saw “‘ with dismay" the suppliant’s approach, 
and that, knowing what a crowd would gather if her 
request were granted, he ** would fain work no mira- 
cle,’ is to leave out of account Certain essential points. 
This might explain, if it did not justify, similar con- 
duct in us. But could Jesus really have been so care- 
ful of his own convenience in presence of such dis- 
tress? And are we to believe that the one episode in 
this journey deemed worthy of record was not within 
the scope of the Master's purpose? If we read the 
story in the light of the Saviour’s gracious plan, un- 
folded in future days, but plain then to his own mind, 
it may not need much explanation. 


The Disciples, Not the Woman, Rebuked 
The gospel of Christ was designed for all mankind. 
The disciples were to be the first preachers. But they 
were Jews, with the hard prejudices and narrow out- 
look of the Jew, ready to deny all Gentile claims to 
share in Messianic blessings. A great change was 
needful before they could go as his messengers to 
‘¢all the world’’ and ‘to every creature.’’ How 
wisely their training is begun! They are brought 
quite naturally into contact with a case of dire neces- 
sity from beyond the borders of Israel. The alien's 
cry disturbs them. They would have Jesus silence 
her by healing her daughter. ‘What !"’ he seems 
in effect to say, ‘‘this from you, who hold that I am 
not sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ! 
Will you purchase a little personal comfort at the cost 
of a share of your birthright ?’’. Was there not some- 
thing in look and tone suggesting that there might be 
a nobler reason for breaking with old tradition? The 
woman saw nothing to discourage her quest. Of 
Jewish bigotry, which was notorious, she was certainly 
not ignorant ; but she thought Jesus could rise above 
it. When she fell at his feet with her confident en- 
treaty, she had the wit to see in the words then spoken 
a reference to what was ing in the disciples’ mind; 
and her reply, which, like the words of Jesus, may 
have been proverbial in form, expressed a faith to 
which prejudice and bigotry could oppose no effective 
barrier. The boon craved was granted with the 
hearty assent of all, as the divine response to the ap- 
of Auman need. The woman read aright the 
kindly intention of Jesus, and so his words had no 
power to wound. His conduct brought faith to clearer 
consciousness and worthy expression ; while it fur- 
nished to the disciples a glimpse of the one condition 
on which all men of every race may become ‘‘chil- 
dren of faithful Abraham."’ 
We now briefly examine the view that Jesus spoke 
harshly to his mother at Cana; that “then for the 
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first time in all her she received a harsh 
answer from those ge lips.*’ “ 
Mary probably the Messianic conceptions of 


“her time. But we need not assume that here she was 


moved by a vainglorious desire for the exaltation of 
the Son of her love, and that, coming with an air of 
motherly importance to suggest that now was the time 
for decisive action, she drew upon herself the harsh 
answer of Jesus. The parts thus assigned to Mary and 
Jesus do not harmonize with what we otherwise know 
of them and of therelations between them, The report 
is doubtless greatly condensed. As the servants take 
orders from Mary, she was probably related to the 
reweg og When the wine gave out, she was anx- 
ious for his honor. Nothing could more deeply shame 
the host than failure to provide go A his guests. 
It was natural to tell her son. at she expected 
there is nothing to show. Clearly she thought he 
would find means to help. Whatever meaning the 
words of Jesus carried, there is no sign of soreness on 
Mary's part, She understood that her desire was 
granted, as her direction to the servants proves. 


**Woman” a Term of Honor or Love 

It may be thought there is harshness in the form of 
address,. But we must not be misled by the usage 
among ourselves. ‘‘Woman’’ in the Orient is often 
a term of honor, and, with suitable look and tone, 
even of endearment. It was the word that came to 
his lips when, in that moment of deepest tenderness, 
Jesus addressed his mother from the cross. There is 
no harshness here. For the rest, let us remember 
how beautiful the relations between mother and Son 
had always been ; yet withal how inevitable it was 
that one day a deeper relation should be revealed. 
The things Mary had ‘hid in her heart’’ formed an 
illuminating conmmentary on the: answer of Jesus. 
The words themselves have not the sharp edge our 
translation seems to give them, Mary turns away 
with an evident sense of comprehension in which 
there is no sign of hurt or rebuff. By play of feature, 
inflection of voice, or expressive gesture, Jesus cer- 
tainly deprived the words of any possible sting. --He 
gently lifted the veil that Mary might, in part at 
least, see the truth for which much in her own exper. 
ience prepared the way. The sense of difference 
between them must have grown with succeeding 
years, and no doubt seethed: its climax on Calvary 
when, addressing her as ‘‘woman,’’ however much 
of tender affection the word conveyed, and not as 
‘«mother,’’ he committed her to the care of his be- 
loved disciple. The incident at Cana was but a part 
of the divinely-ordered process by which the mother 
of Jesus, who had loved and tended him from infancy 
to manhood, was led to trust and worship him as God 
and Saviour. 

We have seen that in the main cases where harsh- 
ness is alleged Jesus may be freed from the imputa- 
tion without any departure from legitimate methods of 
interpretation. In the first case, a common Oriental 
form of speech furnishes a complete and satisfactory 
explanation. In the others we have only to attend 
carefully to the various elements given in the narra- 
tives to see how perfect is his vindication. 

Harshness may be defined as roughness, or sever- 
ity in excess of what the occasion and circumstances 
can justify. Believing men and women need hardly 
be warned that even where the reason for Christ's 
words and actions is not plain to see, they will do well to 
pause before attributing harshness in this sense to him. 
On the other hand, explanations that assume for Jesus 
the ordinary limitations of humanity, that take him as 
just ‘‘one man more”’ in the world, are to be keenly 
suspected. In every problem where he is concerned 
there is an incalculable factor, a quantity not to be 
expressed in any of our formulas, defying the skill of 
the most accomplished reckoner. It would therefore 
be strange if there were no words or deeds of his, the 
full significance of which transcends our comprehen- 
sion. But the great heart of love and kindness has 
been so amply made known to us that we may feel 
our feet on firm ground if we assume that, with fuller 
knowledge, seeming exceptions would be recognized 
as no exceptions, 


** Relieving where we cannot prove.’’ 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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Il. THE PHYSICAL SIDE 


IME was, when the spiritual nature was developed, 
the mental’ side cultivated, and the physical 
: and abused. The pale face and emaci- 
ated form were indications of the pure heart. The 
starved body meant the well-nourished soul. When 
men were most deeply concerned with the future be- 
yond the grave, and this life was but a penance, a 
period to be endured, a terrible battle to win, having 
little joy, and almost no pleasure not labeled wicked, 
it was natural that they should treat with a measure 
of scorn or ignore altogether the physical body in 
which dwelt so much of evil, But when man realized 
that eternity begins here and now, he turned his 
thoughts to the present welfare of his fellows, and the 
physical side assumed a new im ce. 

Every teacher in the public school realizes the im- 
portance of the physical side as she sees what a tre- 
mendous difference has been made in the spiritual and 
intellectual development of a child who after years of 
ineffectual struggle to see, has been given glasses that 
make it possible for him to do the samme work as his 
classmates. She realizes it, as with astonishment she 
sees a boy transformed before her eyes, changed into 
an entirely different creature, as the weeks and months 
pass, because the troublesome and deadening adenoids 
have been removed. She realizes it as she sees a 
poor, weak little girl, undersized and underfed, 
changed under treatment, with plenty of nourishing 
food and fresh air. 


The Lesson of Two Locomotives 

I saw recently two locomotives that taught me again 
what it all means. One had been in a wreck and lay 
pitched over on its side,—its splendid power gone. 

-Its size and its powerful strength made its ruin~more 

pitiful, and its utter helplessness appealed strongly 

«to all who looked at it. - Near it on the second track, 

- ali hot and panting, ready and waiting to pull its 
heavy load up the steep grade, was a fellow-engine, 
in full possession, of its powers: how strong, how 
complete, how perfectly able to perform its task it 
. seemed as it stood there on the track beside its help- 
less brother. For days I could not forget the picture ; 
and when I looked into the faces of my girls in their 
teens, all that it suggested impressed me anew. 

The girl in her teens has a physical side of tre- 
mendous significance and importance, for it is dur- 
ing these years that she develops her powers or 
wrecks them. It is her time of rapid growth, of 
severe tax upon every part of her physical being. It 
is during these years she meets her crises. 

We have seen that buried deep in the heart of 
every adolescent girl is the desire to be attractive, to 
be popular, to have people ‘‘like’’ her. This desire 
prompts her often to little acts of courtesy and kind- 
ness and efforts to be agreeable ; more often it prompts 
her to make herself physically attractive. Take a 
walk through any park, along the boulevards, up the 
main street of small manufacturing towns, or watch 
any high school group at the hour of dismissal : if 
your eyes are open you will be conscious of the strug- 
gle to be attractive,—to look well. It is registered in 
hair and hats, bows and chains and pins. Sometimes 
it appears in fads in dress, —low shoes and silk stock- 
ings in winter, or the strange combination of no hat, 
a very thin coat, and a huge muff. These are the 
things that make the people of common sense ask 
the very pertinent question, ‘‘ What are these girls’ 
mothers thinking of ?’’ Often the mothers have help- 
lessly yielded under the power of that insistent phrase, 
‘‘ All the girls do."* 

If once these girls can be made to see the attrac- 
tiveness of absolute cleanliness, of the charm of sim- 
ple but spotless clothing, of teeth, hair, hands, and 
skin that show care, a great deal will have been done 
toward helping their general physical condition. 

I can almost hear some troubled teacher ask, 
‘« Where in the Sunday-school hour is there time for 
this?’* It cannot be done in the Sunday-school hour 
except incidentally. But those who are at work with 
girls in their teens must teach more than a lesson on 
Sunday. They are teaching girls to “ve, if they have 
entered whole-heartedly into the work. Anything 
which has to do with personal appearance must be 
handled with great tact, for the adolescent girl is sen- 
sitive and she resents direct criticism. But on the 


What are you doing for the bodies of the girls who 
are placed under your care in the Sunday-school ? 
Have you realized that you may have as much re- 
sponsibility for their bodies as for their souls? And 
that you cannot do much for their souls except 
as you care for their bodies? Miss Slattery’s 
study of girl-life makes this convincingly plain. 








other hand, she accepts eagerly anything which prom- 
ises to help her look well. If & teacher does not feel 
equal to the task of assisting the girl to make the best 
of her physical side she can find some one to help 
her. I know of one class of girls in their teons 
who will never forget the talk given by a bright, at- 
tractive, clever woman at the monthly social, on 
** Tales Told by Belts ;’’ and not a girl in the Girls’ 
Club, I know, ever forgot the talk on ‘‘ Sometimes the 
Head Rules and Sometimes the Feez."" More girls 
than usual wore rubbers the next rainy day, and some 
high heels disappeared. 

Perhaps one of the most helpful of the little inci- 
dental ways by which the Sunday-school teachers may 
help is through praise. I have in mind now a girl of 
sixteen who usually selected her own clothes, and 
seemed to have a talent for putting together the wron 
colors. One spring she in some way was persuad 
by another girl to have her coat, dress, and hat all in 
browns that harmonized. That Sunday in the hall I 
told her very quietly that she looked ‘* dear,’’ that she 
must never wear anything except soft colors that har- 
monized ; that I loved to look at her. She showed her 
pleasure. The next January she asked me one night 


if I thought dark blue would be all right for her new- 


suit if she got ‘*everything to match.”’ 

No. one can associate sympathetically with the girl 
in her teens week after week and not be concerned 
about her physical welfare. There are so many pale, 
anzmic, tired girls that move one’s heart. Some 
work too hard, Many live under unhygienic condi- 
tions. Many cannot stand the pressure and rush of 
school and social life. Great numbers suffer from 
improper food, and many more because they do not 
get enough sleep. Almost every Sunday I hear some 
girl say she ‘‘ went somewhere every night last week."’ 

So many girls are ‘‘nervous.’’ A bright, interest- 
ing eighth grade teacher told me recently that she 
had fifty girls in her class, and that according to their 
mothers forty-one were ‘‘ very nervous,"’ It seemed 
to her a large proportion even for girls in their early 
teens, and she began a quiet study of some of them. 
One of the ‘‘very nervous’’ girls who, her mother 
thought, must be taken out of school for a while, 
takes both piano and violin lessons, attends dancing 
school, goes to parties now and then, and rarely re- 
tires before ten o'clock. Another ‘‘ very nervous’”’ 
girl takes piano lessons, goes to the moving picture 
shows once or twice a week, hates milk, can’t eat 
eggs, doesn’t care much for fruit, and is extremely 
fond of candy. 

Just how much the Sunday-school teacher who is 
a real friend of the girl in her teens, can help, is a 
question, but I know of enough cases where an earn- 
est interview with the father or mother has resulted 
in better care of the growing girl, with more attention 
paid to her food and rest, to make me sure that it 
pays to attempt to help. If it only means that the 
girl in her teens shall not go to school or to work with- 
out breakfast, it pays. 

Every girl in her teens is interested in her physical 
self ; many are intensely interested. The ways in 
which she strives to satisfy her curiosity and desire 
for knowledge are often pitiful, often to be deplored. 

From my experience I am convinced that anything 
which tends to center her interest upon the physical 
is unwise. Fot this reason I very much doubt the 
advisability of class instruction. What the whole 
class is interested in they will discuss. It will be the 
main topic of conversation among ‘‘chums’’ as they 
separate after class, and the effect I am convinced is 
bad, simply because it centers thought upon a subject 
which to the girl in her teens should not be a chief 
interest. Then, too, the individuals in a class vary 
so much that the instruction to be given needs special 
wisdom, tact, and comprehensive knowledge of girls 
which not every teacher possesses. 


That instruction should be given, and that ques- 
tions must be answered, is true. A girl's mother is 
the natural and best agency through which knowledge 
should ¢ome to her, and the Sunday-school teacher 
may very easily enlist the mother’s sympathy, urge 
her to be true to her daughter's need, and show her 
how necessary it is that she faithfully instruct her 
child in the things she needs to know. If the mother 
says, as is often the case, that she can'é, that she. 
does not know how, etc., then the teacher may offer 
to help with suggestions, with books, or, if the mother 
asks her to'do so, may talk with the girl herself., 
Such a conversation on the part of the teacher should 
never be forced, but introduced naturally and easily 
in some opportune moment. Sometimes, if there is 
real confidence and sympathy between pupil and 
teacher, the girl herself will open the way. 

Girls learn so much more, and the impressions 
made are far deeper, through this almost unconscious 
influence of the teacher than through spoken words.. 
I shall not soon forget the impression made upon a 
class of girls of eighteen years of age by the prepara- 
tion of a complete outfit to be presented to a poor 
woman whose child was to come into the world in a 
tiny third story room amidst deepest poverty. As 
one of the girls said, ‘It will be a lucky baby, after 
all, with eight of us to look after it.’’ Both teacher 
and girls felt new bonds of sympathy long before the 
last tiny garments were finished, and the girls had 
learned much. 

The teacher may so easily reveal, too, her respect 
for the conventionalities of life. In her escape from 
the narrowing influences of the conventionalities of 
older countries, the American git] has gone so far into 
liberty that she does not realize the protection that 
lies behind simple conventionality.. While it is per- 
fectly true that a girl may travel alone from one end 
of this country to the other with safety, it is not true 
that it is wise for her todoso, Fathers are begin- 
ning to realize it, and daughters not ‘‘in society'’ 
are enjoying the assurance that fathers will call for 
them, if obliged for social or business reasons to be 
out late, ‘It will mean an effort on the part of the 
father, but it brings a reward, for his daughter, feel- 
ing herself guarded and protected, develops into a 
finer type of woman because of it. 


Getting Interested in Self-Control 


The girl in her teens is interested always in the in- 
fluence upon the physical nature of the passions and 
emotions, and knowledge given in a simple, direct 
way is good for her. 

‘*Why do some people get very pale, and others 
very red, when they are angry ?’’ asked a fourteen- 
year-old girl one day. ‘‘Sometimes you tremble 
when you are angry,"’ said another; ‘‘and you usu- 
ally talk very fast,’’ added a third. The discussion 
which followed was interesting and helpful. They 
were astonished by the reports made by physicians 
and students of the effect upon digestion of angry 
words or sullen silence during dinner. They learned 
in a new way the value of the temper controlled, and 
of self-control in all lines, They were interested 
enough to bring into class instances of self-control 
under trying circumstances, and of calamities follow- 
ing complete loss of control for only a few minutes. 
I think they realized in a new way the majesty of the 
perfect self-control of Christ in the most trying mo- 
ments of his life. We have talked over with profit 
the effect upon the physical life of hurry, of fear, of 
worry and useless anxiety, and have tried to find why 
the Christ was free from them all. 

As long as we live the physical will be with us ; it 
is not to be despised, but respected ; not to be ig- 
nored, but developed ; not to be abused, but used. 
It demands obedience, and exacts penalty when its 
laws are broken. It is so complicated that no one 
can understand it, We may study and analyze, but 
how much of the physical is mental, and how much 
of the spiritual is physical, no one to-day is able to 
say. Of this we may be sure,—the physical side of 
the girl in her teens is a tremendous force that must 
be reckoned with, and demands for its fullest devel- 
opment and her future well-being all the sympathy, 
patience, and wisdom that we can supply. 

FircuBurG, Mass. 













The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Parallel passage: Mark7: 24-30. ° 


Getting Started in Class 


AS any one of you in this class ever known what 
it was to have to wait a good while for some- 
thing that you wanted very much? Any one 

who can think of such an experience of his own can 
tell of it. (Get two or three such incidents described.) 
As you look back on it now, was it a good ry, fad; 
bad thing for you that you did have to wait ? y? 
What good results can think of now, from your 
waiting ? How much should op ey penny the good 
bree 9 n our life if we never wait for any of 
em 

esus sometimes kept people waiting, even at times 
when they were phen oh mg des rately in a hurry. 
Can think of one time when he did so, in an 
earlier lesson of this year ? (Matt. 9 : 18-25, when he 
kept the father of a dying child waiting while he 

ed with a woman in the crowd.) at other 
time can you think of, not in these lessons, when 
Jesus pu ly delayed going to the sisters of one 
of his intimate friends who lay at death’s door? 
(John 11.) But to-day we find Jesus making a delay 
test that seems cruel and unnecessary. Let us see 
if we can discover why he did this. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


How much of the world did Jesus visit in his life- 
time? Take a moment for a geography lesson, let- 
ting the class ascertain by the scale in a Bible map 
the total extent, in miles, of Jesus’ travels, from 
Ceesarea Philippi or Mt, Hermon in the north to 
Egypt in the south, and from Tyre and Sidon on the 
west to Perea on the east. 

The — of Tyre and Sidon was like a foreign 
land. y? See Riddle’s 2d paragraph, Stalker's 
2d paragraph, and ‘' Visiting the Lesson Scenes.” 
The use of the stereograph lesson picture just here 
will be most effective, in-class. 

And why did Jesus want to withdraw to foreign 
oe at this time? It was because opposition and 

efection had reached such a point that his work on 
earth, after this, could never again be what it had 
been. This is made plain in Riddle’s rst paragraph, 
Mackie’s rst paragraph, and Sanders’ 13th paragraph; 
the first 12 paragraphs of Sanders’ article show what 
events completed the deadly antagonism of the 
Pharisees to Jesus, 

At this time of enmity and misunderstanding, do 
you think it must have been comforting or disturbing 
to Jesus to have a stranger in a strange land throw 
herself upon his mercy and show faith in his power 
and love? Would his natural impulse be, do you 
eupreee. to respond to that trust in him, or ignore 
it? Yet what did he do? 

Have the facts of the interview clearly brought out 
in class, There are three steps: (a) the woman’s first 
plea, and Jesus’ silence for answer ; (b) the disciples’ 
a that he heal her daughter in order to get 
rid of her, Jesus’ discouraging reply, and the woman’s 
simple renewal of her plea in the words, ‘* Lord, help 
me;" (c) Jesus’ strange, apparently harsh denial of her 
right to that which belonged to another, her humble 
but quick-witted use of his argument in her favor, and 
his final blessing of her persistent, victorious faith. 
How shall we explain and understand this extraor- 
dinary interview, so different from all the rest in 
Jesus’ work? Why did he do as he did ? 

After getting the views of the class, lead them, b 
question and suggestion, into the real reasons an 
meaning of this incident, on the basis of your own 
conviction after studying the remarkably illuminatin 
interpretation given by one who has lived and worked 
in the Holy Land, Mr. Ewing, ou page 267, and the 
following lesson material: Riddle, on vs. 23, 24, 26; 
Stalker, 3, 4; Mackie, 2, 3; Ridgway, 2; Lovett, 
4, 6; Foster, 5. 

This woman knew how to pray, though she may 
have thought then that she was simply talking to a 
yood man. What greg yg of effective prayer can 
we discover in what she did and the way she did it ? 
Lovett’s 8th and oth nie are suggestive on 
this. The Round Table illustrations bear on it, par- 
ticularly the last two. 

Let us have our report now, from last week, on 
Jesus’ prayers. How many records of Jesus’ praying 
did you find? What can we learn from them that 
we can apply to our own praying to-day ? (Some of 
the passages are the following: Luke 3 : 12, 22; 
Mark 1:35; Luke 5:16; 6:12; Matt. 14:23; Luke 
9:18; 9: 28,29; tr: 23; 2397234; John rr: 41, 42; 
12: 27, 28; 17; Matt. 26: 96-44; 27: 46.) The more 
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LESSON 11. JUNE 12. THE CANAANITISH WOMAN 
_ Matthew 15 : 21-28. Commit verses 21, 22 
Golden Text: Great is thy faith: be it done unto thee even as thou wilt.—Matt. 15 : 28. 


1 See marginal note on ch. 2. 2. * Or, loaf 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 









MAP IV 











Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journeyings, from which 


this map is taken, not only shows all the journeys 

of Jesus, in four different maps, but also gives all 

the references to them from the four Gospels, and 

divides the life into six periods. It is thus a Har- 

mony aswell. In cloth covers, 30 cents, from The 
Sunday School Times Co. 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 21,—From what place did Jesus withdraw? Why 
did he do so? Where were Tyre and Sidon? (Riddle, 
ad ph, and on v, 21; Stalker, 2; Mackie, 1). 

erse 22.—What was meant by ‘‘ Canaanitish ’’ and by 
**those borders’’? (Stalker, 2.) What did this woman 
mean by ‘‘Lord,’’? and ‘‘son of David’’? Was Jesus 
commonly known 23 the “‘son of David’?? What was it 
to be ‘* vexed with a demon ’’? (Riddle, 2d and 3d para- 
graphs, and on v. 22.) 

erse 23.— What explanation is there for the apparent 
indifference of Jesus to this woman’s plea for help? 
(Ewing, on page 267 in this issue; Riddle; Stalker, 3; 
Ridgway, 2; Lovett, 4.) 

Verse 24.—Whom did Jesus mean by ‘‘ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel’’? Did Jesus thus mean to limit his 
mission to mankind? (Riddle ; Stalker, 3; Lovett, 7.) 

Verse 25.—What kind of worship or reverence did the 
woman probably show ? ( Riddle.) 

Verse 26.—How can we account for this seemingly 
harsh word of Jesus? Was he quoting a proverb? To 
whom did he refer when he spoke of ‘*the children’’ and 
**the dogs ’’? (Ridadie; Ewing, on page 267; Mackie, 2.) 

Verse 27.—Was the woman using any proverbial say- 
ing, or simply expressing her own thoughts? (Riddle ; 
Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 28.—Did Jesus by his final response and cure con- 
tradict what he had said in verses 24 and 26? (Riddle ; 
Stalker, 3, 4.) 








obvious principles of Jesus’ prayer-life can easily be 
seen ; it will be a most profitable exercise to devote 
a whole lesson period at some appropriate time, later 
on, to the study of these cases. 


May 28, 1910 





The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


n outeny snagtn ta bailaniag af «atetiek pueae 
ng of a 
’s ministry, a fact somewhat obscured 
the arrangement of the lessons. The statement 
of Mark g : 24), ‘‘and he could not be hid,” implies 
was seeking retirement during this 
ey. The withdrawal was occasioned by the 
tter opposition of the Pharisees, recorded in the 
earlier part of cha 15 (so Mark 7 : 1-23). But 
John (6 : 25-71) of a discourse, or rather dis- 
cussion, at Capernaum, immediately after the feed- 
ing of the five thousand, which to the defection 
of the mass of his nominal followers, The tide of 
larity turned. Henceforward Galilee was prac- 
ically antagonistic, and our Lord delivered no more 
public discourses in that region. His su uent 
movements, which seem like aimless wanderings, 
can be e ned only b this antago- 
nism. The next visit to Galilee was met by taunting 
opposition (chap. 16: 1-4). Another journey north- 
ward followed, and the final departure from Galilee 
occurred shortly after his return from Mount Hermon. 
Tyre and Sidon.—Two most renowned cities of the 
ancient world. Both on the east coast of the Medi- 
terranean, north of Palestine, and in Phoenicia. 
Tyre was celebrated in the days of Solomon. It was 
besieged by Alexander the Great, and after ifs cap- 
ture was cruelly treated.—Szdon was north of Tyre, 
and an important place in the days of our Lord, It 
is probable that he did not visit either city, but only 
entered the bordering territory (v. 21). he locality 
was probably thirty or forty miles from the Sea of 
Galilee. The correct reading in Mark 7 : 31 suggests 
that the incident in the lesson occurred in the neigh- 
borhood of Tyre, and that the subsequent journey 
was circuitous, northward toward Sidon, then south- 
east to Decapolis. The population of Phoeniciu was 
mainly Gentilé, but included many Jews: in the 
multitude that heard the Sernion on the Mount were 
ple from ‘‘ the seacoast of Tyre and Sidon” (Luke 
: 17; so Mark 3: 8). 
The Canaanitish Woman.—Mark (7 : 26) is more 
specific: ‘‘A Greek, aS heenician by race,” The 
term ‘‘ Canaanitish ” indicates that she was a Gentile, 
as that. was the common appellation of the native in- 
habitants of Phoenicia. ‘‘Greek” also means ‘‘ Gen- 
tile,” as often in the New Testament; while ‘‘ Syro- 
heenician” is used in distinction from the Libyan 
hoenicians, in and about Carthage in Africa. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 21.—Z7hence: From Gennesaret (chap. 14: 
34), probably from Capernaum, which was included 
in Gennesaret. 

Verse 22.—O Lord, thou Son of David; ‘*‘ Lord” 
here may be merely a respeetful address.; but ‘‘Son 
of David” is a distinctly Messianic title, and was not 
commonly applied to Jesus (see on chap. 9 : 27). How 
much the woman meant by thus recognizing him as 
the Messiah is unimportant. The story is designed 
to show the strength of her faith, not the extent of 
her knowledge.—Vexed with a demon: The New 
Testament represents demons (evil spirits) as taking 
possession of human beings. This possession is 
everywhere distinguished from ordi diseases. 

Verse 23.—Answered her not a word: This seem- 
ing indifference was to test and strengthen her faith, 
and probably also to instruct the disciples. 

Verse 24.— The lost sheep of the house of Israel: 
Compare chapter 10:6. The Jewish people as a 
whole are referred to. Our Lord’s immediate per- 
sonal mission was to the Jews, but the lesson sug- 
gests an ultimate wider mission. 

Verse 25.— Worshkipped him: As in many cases, 
this probably means reverence to an earthly superior. 

Verse 26.—70 take the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs: Literally, ‘‘ little dogs,” household 
animals, not the wild savage dogs common in the 
East. This softens the harsh expression, which, 
however, would not surprise the woman, as coming 
from a Jew. ‘Children’ refers to Jews ; **dogs” to 
Gentiles. A figurative form of what is implied in 
verses 23, 24. It. may be a proverbial phrase, but of 
this there is no evidence.’ ; 

Verse 27.— Yea, Lord: She accepts the position 
assigned her, and makes an argument of it. Here 
too there is no evidence that she quoted a proverb. 

Verse 28.—O woman, great is thy faith: The final 
response and cure are not contrary to the statements 
in verses 24 and 26. His immediate mission was to 
the Jews, and only gradually was it understood to be 
world-wide. This incident was an indication of this 
wider purpose. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


LESSON FOR JUNE 12 (Matt. rs : 21-28) 
A Spiritual Princess 


By Professor James Stalker, D.D. 


prince, we may call her a spiritual princess. 

Jesus aT THE MippLe WALL oF ParTITION. — 
Jesus’ was remote—indeed, out of his 
own country. He was not far-traveled. 
the means of his development the delight- 
ful and highly educative one of visiting cities and 
countries renowned in the history of past did 
not find a place. All the more interesting for him 
must it have been when he drew near to the confines 


means, To the world this tiny country 
having been the scene of the invention of letters, on 
which the existence of all learning and literature a { 
be said to have been yor gaan Its cities, Tyre 
Sidon, were seaports of immemorial antiquity, from 
which and other primitive settlements of 
commerce been founded in the Mediterranean. 
A sublime description of the greatness of Tyre occurs 
in the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel ; and the 
—a of the land had been connected with the his- 
tory of Israel through such names as Solomon and 
Jezebel. But the country was ‘‘ Canaanite,” that is, 
connected with the heathen whom Israel had extir- 
pated when they first took ssion of the land 
given them by Jehovah ; and, whatever associations 
_ may have been recalled from the past to the mind of 
jesus, the most impressive was that he was standing 
or the first time at ‘‘the middle wall of partition 
which divided Jew from Gentile. This was an invis- 
ible wall, yet it was more solid and insuperable than 
the Great Wall of China, which separates the Celes- 
tial Empire from the rest of the globe. He was des- 
tined to cast it down; but the hour was not yet, 
Now, however, to the gates of this wall came a woman 
from the inside and, with the strength of a spiritual 
Samson, she wrenched it open and came through to 
esus. 
J Tue ImmorTAL STRUGGLING WITH A MortaL.—The 
behavior of Jesus to this petitioner was very strange. 
In the life of Jesus there are not a few incidents in 
which we dimly discern: a. lofty fitness, yet are not 
able fully to bring this out: Such riddles are due to 
the great riddle of his existence, in which divine and 
human were combined ; this was sure to produce 
enigmas for us. If we look from the divine side, we 
must nag him to have treated her as Joseph did 
his. brethren when he ‘‘talked roughly” to them. 
Similafly, in the storm Jesus made as if he would 
have passed the ship in which the disciples were, 
and, when he was accompanying the two disciples to 
Emmaus, he ‘‘ made as though he would have gone 
further.” As a parent tempts the chiid to walk 
alone, by retreating as it advances, so Jesus resorted 
to all kinds of devices to compe faith to greater efforts. 
It seemed for a moment as if the disciples were more 
pitiful than he, when they besought him to send her 
away. Did their faith need quickening too? His 
reply to them seemed finally to shut the door; but was 
it intended todo so? If,we looked only at tht haman 
side, we might suppose that this indefatigable peti- 
tioner actually altered the purpose of Jesus, Till this 
hour he had believed himself limited to the house of 
Israel ; but she convinced him that it was possible to 
admit an exception, and that the time for admitting 
the heathen tothe blessings of the Kingdom might be 
anticipated. He was ignorant of many things till the 
hour knowing them came ; and he was always 
waiting for his Father’s further commands. So that 
even for him this may have been a great hour of transi- 
tion ; by coming to the rescue of this heathen, he 
substantially anticipated the principle of Paul’s Chris- 
tianity ; and this was a critical hour in the training of 
the Twelve. 

Tue Triat AND TriuMPH OF FaiTH.—Such is the 
title given by Samuel Rutherford to his seven-and- 
twenty precious sermons on this incident. The Syro- 
phoenician woman had a terrible trial to bear in her 
domestic life, but it brought her to Jesus. A child 
with any peculiar ailment or defect ‘is not infre- 
quently more loved than those with all their facul- 
ties ; and we must assume the tide of a great love 
behind all the mother’s prayers and persistency ; for, 
if faith worketh by love, love also worketh by faith. 
She ‘must have heard of the mighty works of Jesus 
and his unlimited compassion ; and, indeed, we are 
informed much earlier in the narrative that his fame 
had penetrated all through Syria. How. keen, then, 
must have been her disappointment when she found 
him so different from what rumor had led her to ex- 

t! Whether or not she heard the words of the 
ord to the disciples is not stated, but one so sh 
in all her perceptions must have learned from his 
estures what he meant. She, however, did not be- 
ieve him ; and doubt may be faith, when it disbe- 
lieves anything stated about God which is inconsis- 
tent with his character. But, when, in reply to the 
discouraging word addressed to herself, she said that 
even the little dogs eat of the erumbs that fall from 
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the table, she fairly snatched the sword from the 


hand of Jesus and smote him with his own weapon. 
And how handsomely did he te! for the 
divine heart loves to be conquered by faith. 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND, 
% 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, D.D. — 
Seuss 

CANAANITISH woman (v.22). Tyreand Sidon 
were on > len: Gieirine hevepetn of Dan which 
marked the northern boundary of the land of 
Israel, All north beyond Dan and south be 
Beersheba was the world of the Gentiles an 
Dispersion. Hence, by withdrawing into the of 
Tyre and Sidon, he who had sat wearied by Jacob's 
well and slept through the storm on the Lake of 
Galilee — have expected to find some respite 
from the incessant demands of the people, and 


an opportunity of — communion with his dis- 


ciples. At nt, when a party of foreign travel- 
ers or missionaries is seen encamped near one of 
the inquiry is generally made as to 


whether tease be a doctor among them. The medi- 
cal missionary can seldom escape detection, and the 
appeal to his mercy, and the gestures of ——aee 
with special touches of circumstance and right to ex- 
ceptional treatment, are repeated as recorded in this 
passage. 4, 

It is not meet to take the children’s bread and 
cast it to the dogs (v. 26). The dog was regarded as 
unclean, and was kept outside, as contact with him 
caused ceremonial pollution. The Gentile was simi- 
larly unclean before the ceremonial law, and was ig- 
norant and independent of the written moral law. 
Among the Jews, Gentile and sinner are still equiva- 
lent and exchangeable terms. Christ was using the 
understood language of common life and sentiment. 

Even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their masters’ table (vy. 27). The hungry watchdog 
of the shepherd or villager might occasionally ap- 
proach the agp | table and, keeping an eye on his 
master’s arm and stick, venture to pick up a few 
crumbs while the meal was still in progress. But 
the general meaning is that when the meal was over, 
and the low table about a foot high, at which the 
master and his family had'sat cross-legged or reclin- 
ing, was removed, the fragments of bread lying on 
the straw-matting were swept up and cast out, and 
there the dogs would eat them as their portion. The 
Canaanitish woman met Christ’s argument by hum- 
bly accepting it and her outcast position. 


The Cry of Heathen Womanhood 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


T WAS an idolatrous woman that cried to the Son 
of David for help. She did not ask for a child’s 
portion, but only for the leavings. Even in her 

darkness she believed that the power and love of 
Christ were great enough to scatter his blessings to 
all. mankind. Had she but known the Saviour 
better she might have seen that a daughter’s place 
was ready for her at the Master's table. 

The cry of the distressed women and children of 
heathendom still goes 4 for a share in the blessings 
scattered by Christ. The cry is not always voiced, 
and does not always recognize the deity of him who 
can bring relief, but:the call comes with clarion notes 
and pathetic wails from the sufferers who are griev- 
ously vexed with demons. 

Hear the cry of the daughters of China, where the 
women are drudges of the household, where the feet 
of the ladies have been crushed and crippled to make 
them small and give them social standing, where 
hundreds are so ill treated that they commit suicide 
and thousands are sold into slavery every year. 

Hear the cry of the women of India—25,000,000 
are widows, and of these. 200,000 are child widows, 
doomed to curses and cruelty at the hands of all 
whom they meet, because of. no sin of their own; 
millions more shut up in zenanas with no liberty 
and no opportunity even to read and write. Many 
thousands are sold to the service of the. temple, 
“married to the gods” and dedicated to lives of 
impurity. 

ear the cry of the Moslem daughters, prisoners 
in their harems, » Playthings or slaves of men ; living 
narrow, burdened lives, filled with jealousy of their 
husband's new favorites, divorced with a word, with- 
out hope in this world or in the next. 

The Saviour hears the cry of these women, though 
at first he may not appear to heed. Do we, like the 
disciples, become weary of the appeals for help? It 
is not necessary to take the children’s bread from the 
home land; the bounty of Christ is so great that the 
crumbs left over will bring relief to these women 
and daughters of heathendom. But there is a better 
hope for them—even a daughter’s place at the Mas- 
ter’s table. 


Broox.yn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


Incurables.—A Canaanitish woman ... cried (v. 
22). So would you have cried. There is somethi 
jo ba? de py then the Devil gets your daughter. tt 
= a devilish child what were dee Se 
ive it a dose of ‘‘ Ethical Culture,” itupin an 
upstairs room, or take it to a where devilish- 
néss has always been cured ? the devil 
into a girl the possession always seemscomplete. And 
no earthly power can drive the devil out of a woman. 
The woman of Canaan was to the only cure in 
the universe for devilish daughters (Lukeg : 1). The 
Canaanites have no patent on devilish daughters. 
Mrs. Jellaby has been so much engaged in other 
affairs that Helen has been allo “to run.” I 
heard Mrs. Jellaby say, ‘‘I can’t seem to get Helen 
to go to church and Sunday-school.” Who is queen 
of the home kingdom? Helen is doing her courting 
on the streets, and the Devil strolls down that way. 


Meaning Business.—2uit he answered her not a 
word (v. 23). Silence is a testing answer. Did you 
ever hear acall and remain dumb? You wanted to 
see if they meant business. Jesus wanted to try the 
woman, Did she call once and stop? Guess you 
never saw a woman with a daughterin need! By 
the time you ask for a Bes ten times the dumb boss 
will think maybe after all you really want a position, 
and will say, ‘‘What’s your name?” After ten more 
times he will say, ‘‘ Where do you live?” After ten 
more times, ‘‘ ere did you work last?” And after 
ten more times, *‘ All right, old fellow, come to work 
Monday.” Iheard the ‘‘old man” say, ‘‘ that’s the 
kind salesmen I want. Customers will have to 
shoot them to get rid of them.” This is how Christ 
taught us to go after heavenly things (Luke 18 : 1). 
By the time you ask Gus Blackston a dozen times 
in to say to 
himself, ‘‘ I guess those Iron Rosers really want me,” 
and you have won him for God, for that is the finish 
of all Iron Rosers. Everybody likes to be courted. 


Pearls to Swine.—// is not meet to take the chil- 
dren's bread and cast it to the dogs (v. 26). ‘* Did 
the Master call the foreigner a cur?” No, George, 
the animals referred to were of the same sort as the 
Boston terrier your rich uncle bought at the dog show 
seems to the 
most important member of his family. Like that 
dog the woman gave a course dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria the other day. Family dogs which live bet- 
ter than many people. Yet, after all, children’s 
bread is often cast to the street scavengers. Only 
to-day the grog-shop flew past me in his motor-car 
while his best customer was striking me for a dime 
for a drink. And then some folks go and have 
prayer-meetings in the grog eries, I never get very 
enthusiastic over it. e will save the rumseller and 
his patrons, if we can, but we will never do it by 
sandwiching sacred songs between ribaldry and rum. 
It is spectacular and sensational—and the news- 
papers do the rest. The rumseller is willing for the 
splendid free tony Revivals don't often 
break out in barrooms. aybe I’m old-fashioned, 
but. this seems to me the casting of children’s bread 
to dogs (Matt. 7 : 6). 


The Woman !— Zhe dogs eat of the crumbs which 
fall Pike their masters’ table (v. 27). Oh, woman 
for brightness! What men we would be had we 
your nimble wit! No wonder in business you crowd 
us, with our late-hour and to soaked brains, to 
the jumping-off place. Sharpened by her need and 
her faith this Canaanitish woman seizes the advan- 
tage and makes this keen womanlike reply : 
Lord, your analogy is all right. Just 

The Boston terriers are not outside the family, but 
have a place, even though it is to dance around the 
table on hind legs and beg for crumbs and sleep in a 
basket in the hall.” And this makes me think of the 
outsiders who are indeed living on the crumbs from 
our tables. Throw all the emphasison CRUMBS. So 
crumby that it is nothing but dust, too small for even 
humming birds. I mean the ‘‘ crumbs” we throw for 
missions. Take yourowncase. You know what you 
* blow in,” and you would have no trouble to Biber 
out the missionary dust,—now, would you? How 
much for self, and how much for the woman of 
Canaan? And yet we are calling ourselves Chris- 
tians ! (Matt. 28: 19; Rom. 10: 15. 


Golden Curls.—O woman, great is thy faith (v. 
28). Jesus was always a man. So the woman's 
charming wit — him—and all the more so be- 
cause coupled with faith in him. The bright and 
clever Christian ini takes the world by storm. Even 
the old sinner. She is the model me npteamsy ‘* Noth- 
ing but Omnipotence can standin the way of a deter- 
mined man.” Cannothave faith else. ‘Faith not a - 
matter of will?” Bosh! When that little golden head 
gets sick, old Mr. Scoffer, you will have faith all right, 
and if I could just be there with you to point the 
way to pen you'll go that way with little Golden 
Curls. If all the men who have come to Jesus be- 
cause of sick little Golden Curls will write me a let- 
ter, Coatesville post-office will swamp. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


A WoRDTO YOU FROM THE EDIToR.—The 
thousands of lifelike 
actual scenes in the Holy Land which readers 
of. ‘I'he Sunday School ‘limes have secured this 
year, as a result of this weekly article ‘ bogp 
the Lesson-Scenes,’’ have made a new, 
thing of Bible study to many a class and teacher. 
Have you yet tried it in your own class? If 
not, make a test for a 
week, and note the 


gold lettered 5 will be oo 
stereographs une cents, 
pv fl Stereographs in one order are 
each. 
age is prepaid. 

Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E SHALL find a visit to the old 
seashore town of Siaon particularly 
full of reminders about the real sig- 

nificance of the Gospel story. Find Sidon 
on the Mediterranean shore, where the num- 
ber 25 has two lines branching from it sea- 
ward, Jf you should stand to-day at the 


spot marked 25 and look off northwestward 














Map Pateut No. 666,569 by Underwood & Underwood, 
Pat'd in Great Britain, 


over the space included between those two 
lines, you would find yourself standing on 
the flat ‘roof of a stone house with a sandy 
beach down below in front of you. (Most 
of the town is behind you). A few rods 
away, off-shore, you see a small rocky island 
surrounded by a wall of masonry which con- 
verts it into a fort. Several old stone build- 
ings, some of them a good deal dilapidated, 
are within the enclosing wall, and from a 
tall flag-staff floats the Turkish flag. A long, 
many-arched bridge of stone runs out at your 
left connecting the island with the town on 
the shore. Beyond the bridge and the fort 
you see the waters of the Mediterranean Sea, 
reaching off for miles and miles until sea and 
sky meet in the far horizon. 

When Jesus made his journey into ‘‘ the 

arts of Tyre. and Sidon’”’ there were some 

ebrews living here, but not many; as a 
rule, respectable, well-bred Jews considered 
this a place to be avoided, because the people 
were. of many mixed nationalities, profess- 
ing many kinds of pagan religion. Sidon 
was a place where and Greek and 
Canaanite and Egyptian business men were 
making money and spending money. Roman 
soldiers were quartered in this island fort. 
Roman ships often landed here with freight 
and passengers. They often sailed from here 
away off beyond that same far horizon, to 
great Gentile cities of Greece and Italy and 
southern France and Spain. This harbor 
was thus a natural doorway through which 
Palestine opened outward towards Europe. 
Indeed, as history developed, years after 
Jesus answered the believing prayer of the 
pagan mother, this old island ert became a 
sort of stepping-stone (Acts 27 : 3, 4) used by 
Paul when he. carried the gospel of his 
Master and ours over into Rome, the center 
of the whole world’s finest civilization. 

To see for yourself Sidon’s old Roman 
fort and the Mediterranean Sea reaching off 
towards Asia Minor and Europe, where the 
gospel was to spread, use the stereograph en- 
titled ** Ancient Citadel in the sea at Sidon.”’ 
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Next week we shall describe a Ayton 
grainfield like the one in the parable of 


The Illustration Round-Table 
LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
of this department. One 


duct dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration that can be and two dollars for 
the best illustration for each week's lesson. 
‘The important conditi the accept- 


Parting weagey with Knowledge.— 
Great is thy faith: be it done unio thee even 
as thou wilt (Golden Text), And our ques- 
tion is, What is faith? There is a beautiful 
old allegory of Knowledge, the strong mailed 
knight, trampling over the great tableland 
that he surveyed, and testing and making his 

nd sure at every step, while beside 

ust above the ground, moved the white- 
winged angel of Faith. Side by side they 
moved, till the path broke short off on the 
verge of a vast precipice. Knowledge could 
go no farther. There was no footing for the 
ponderous knight; but the white-winged 
angel rose majestically from the ground and 
moved across the chasm, where her compan- 
ion could not follow.— Zhe Rev. George 
Roberts, Jr., Saranac Lake, N.Y. From 
an address at Northfield by J. Patterson 
Smyth. 


The Faith that Holds On.—ZLord, 4elp 
me (v.25). Read how a laboring man, shut 
up in the ill-fated mfne at Cherry, Illinois, 
had a faith that would not be denied : When 
death was staring them in the face, with half 
of the miners either dead or dying right be- 
fore their eyes, William Cleland, one of the 
miners and a devout Christian, encouraged 
the others as follows: ‘* Keep up your hearts, 
lads, God is with us. Don’t despair. Others 
have been shut off from the light of day as 
we are, and in God’s good time came out 
alive. So will we. The Lord is with us, 
even here, and great is his mercy.’’? When 
the rescuers went down, a week after the 
accident, the first sound that came out of the 
depths to cheer them was the air of a relig- 
ious hymn, In a little pause, one of them 
said, ‘‘ Listen, boys,” en, like an echo 
from far away, came the sound of a voice 
singing. They strained their ears, and pres- 
ently they caught the words of the well- 
known hymn : 


** Abide with me, 
Fast falls the eventide ; 
The darkness deepens, 
Lord, with me abide.”’ 


The sound died out, and the miners were 
wiping their eyes, not realizing its signifi- 
cance for the moment, when one of them 
cried: ‘*That’s Bill Cleland. I know his 
voice.’”’ And it proved to be Cleland, who 
had kept hope alive in the men by his brave 
Christian spirit.—H. H. Smith, Plain View, 
Va, From The Christian Herald. 


° in Crumbs.—Zat of the 
crumbs (v. 27). Dr. A. T. Pierson gives 
this incident in ‘* The Miracles of Missions.’’ 
Mr. Williams, the apostle to the South Seas, 
once had his attention arrested by seeing a 
man arise from some stones and walk on his 
knees to meet him. ‘* Welcome, servant of 
God, who brought light into this dark island,”’ 
shouted the man. en the two engaged in 
a conversation concerning the man’s experi- 
ence. Mr. Williams said: ‘‘ Buteve, where 
did you obtain all this knowledge? Ido not 
remember ever to have seen you at the settle- 
ments where I have spoken; and, besides 
this, your hands and feet are eaten off by 
disease, and you have to walk upon your 
knees.’? Buteve answered : ‘As the people 
return from the service, I sit by the wayside 
and beg from them as they pass by a bit of 
the Word; one gives me one piece and an- 
other another, and I gather them together in 
my heart, and thinking over what I thus ob- 
tain, and praying to God to make me know, 
I get to understand.’’ The r cripple had 
picked up the crumbs that fell, and had found 
great satisfaction in feeding on them.— 
William J. Hart, D. D., Utica, N.Y. 


Stopping Just Short of the End.— Se i# 
done unto thee even as thou wilt (v. 28). Aman 
spent a large sum in drilling in an oil field, 
hoping to find the valuable fluid. Growing 
discouraged, he gave it up ard sold out for a 
mere trifle. Before the new owner had 
worked the drill for an hour or so he found a 
rich well; ~The first owner lost all for want 





of greater earnestness. It is often so in pray- 
om bate wa pray for a time and then faint just 
when the answer is about to be given. Greater 
earnestness would get many more answers to 
prayer:—/esse P. Garner, Linwood, Mad, 
From the Christian Age. The prise is 
awarded to this illustration, 

Faith that Declined to Sreak Down.— 
Great is thy faith; be it done unto thee even 
as thou wilt (v. 28). Faith and persever- 
ance, united in a cause, are sure to 
win. This is well, illustrated by an experi- 
ence of Booker Wa: n in the earl ry 
of ‘Tuskegee Institute." He undertook brie + 
making as a part of the education of the 
students, and as a financial nate The first 
lot of bricks moulded, twenty-five thousand 
in number, were spoiled in burning. A 
second kiln also failed. The students were 
pam st but Booker was not. He per- 
suaded them to go to work again, and pres- 
ently a third kiln was ready for the burn- 
ing, which required a week. Before the 
week was over the kiln fell. This third fail- 
ure made teachers and students less of 
success, and they urged Mr, Washington to 
give up. But he would not yield to failure. 
A fourth trial succeeded, and now brick- 
making is a successful indu at Tuskegee, 
and the students have carried a knowl 
of this occupation to many other places in 
the South.— W. Francis Gates, Nyack, N.Y. 
From Stories about Christ, : 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Lord Jesus, 
we turn to thee in se ina for thy cleansing 
wer. ‘Thou hast broken the grip of sin ; thou 
ast opened wide the doors of freedom to us, 
disclosing the way to life eternal. Keep us, we 
pray thee, from the harboring. of evil thoughts 
and wicked desires. Cleanse us from every 
lingering sinful payee and drive out from us 
any evil spirit that has claimed possession of 
any mag of our being. May we live in faith, 
looking to thee for the doing of whatever work 
must be done in us to bring us into communion 
with thee. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— When persons do well, 
get what they. seek, increase in power and 
usefulness, we generally count them espec- 
ially able. This one is smart, that one is 
keen, another is a hard worker, another has 
a taking way about him ; and so on, through 
a long list of qualities. But how often do we 
say that this or that man has succeeded be- 
cause he is a man of faith? ~ How many times 


MAY 28, 1910 


did the woman in this lesson ask for what she 
wanted? She was persistent. But Jesus 
didn’t mention that, Who tried to drive 
her away? And she kept on, and was not 
afraid.. But Jesus does not mention ;that. 





For what did Jesus commend the woman? 
FAITH 


THY DESIRE 
EVEN AS THOU WILT 














Her faith was the great thing in her plea. 
From that came the answer even as she 
wished. How little we take sheer faith into 
account in our work! It seems so much 
more practical to be smart, and keen and 
attractive, than to count upon faith as the 
foundation of real success. As we sing our 
closing hymn, ‘‘ My faith looks up to thee,’’ 
let us sing in a prayerful spirit remember- 
ing that God works in and through us and 
for what we could never dare to try by our- 
selves. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 

** Not worthy, Lord, to gather up the 

crumbs.”’ 

ns oo looks up to Thee.” oo 

‘**O help us, Lord ;. each hour of need.” 

‘* Love divine, all love excelling.” 

_“* Tell me the old, old story."’ 

** At even, ere the sun was set.”’ 

** All hail the power of Jesus’ name." 

‘* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the old and new 
editions of the metrical"Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 87 : r-5 (118: 1, 2 174: 1, 2). 
Psalm 56 : 1-3, 8, 9 (74: 1-3, 8,9. 115: 


-3, 8, 9). 
Psalm 62 : 1, 2, 7, 8 (84:1, 3,4. (123: 


1-4). 
Psalm 25 : 12-16 (34:1, 2. 53:1, 2). 
Psalm 143 : 7-13 (211 : 4-6. 305 : 4-6). 


b 4 ” 


Lesson Home-Readings 

Pious under the auspices of the Sunday-school 

itorial Association, and approved by the Inter- 

. national Lesson Committee}. 
M.—Matt. 15 : 21-28 . A Mother's Great Faith. 
T.—John 4 : 46-54. . A Father's Great Faith. 
W.—Matt. 8: 1-4. . . A Leper’s Great Faith. 
‘T.—Luke 7-:-1-10 . A Centurion’s Great Faith. 
F.—Mark 10 : 46-52 . . A Blind Man's Great 


Faith. 

S.—Mark 2: 1-12. . . . Great Faith of Four. 
Friends. 
S.—Mark 9 : 14-29. . . A Father's Prayer for 
Faith. 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


LEssON TEACHING.— Jesus loves to help 
the children. 


Sing or repeat a Children’s Day song : 


** This is the day for the children, 

Let us be glad in its light ; 

Gather the tllies and roses, 
Blooming in gardens so bright. 

Come, let us sing of the Saviour, 
He, who made all things so fair; 

er | he cares for the children, 
Daily his bounties we share." 


ng Bible verses about Christ and the 
children.) These verses and songs teach us 
how Jesus loves the children, and how full 
of joy and gladness Children’s Day should be. 


* Little children did he love 
With a tender love alway, 
So should little chiidren be 
Always glad on Children’s Day.”’ 


I love to think of the times when the chil- 
dren pleased Jesus,—when the mothers 
brought their little ones, and Jesus biessed 
them, and again, when the children waved 
palms and sang ‘‘Hosanna.’’ Sing, ‘‘I 
think when'I read that sweet story of old,’’ 

I am sure that Jesus felt sorry when he 
saw little children who suffered. Some were 
blind or lame, some were weak and sick. 
As he went about doing good, Jesus loved 
to comfort and cheer all who needed help, 
but I think he was especially glad to help a 
child. 

Who can tell us how he helped the hun- 
gry crowd, also the disciples in the storm ? 





Would you like to know how he helped a 
little girl long ago? 

Her mother was a Greek woman. I think 
her little baby girl had pretty dark eyes, 
curly hair, and chubby cheeks, like the little 
Greek children who come to our country. I 
am sure the mother loved her baby girl and 
watched her grow. But one day the child 
was strangely sick. Her mind seemed to be 
wrong, and she acted like a crazy child. 
Her poor mother was much troubled, and 
didn’t know how to help her, for the strange 
spells came again and again, 

I think that after a while a traveler must 
have come to her town and told of a won- 
derful healer who had cured many " gguam in 
Palestine. I am sure the Greek mother 
wished that she could take her little girl to 
see him, but it was too far. I think she 
hoped that he might sometime travel to her 
part of the country, Perhaps she prayed 
that he might come. 

Well, one time, after doing all the won- 
derful things about which we have learned, 
Jesus started with his disciples on a journey 
in a different direction, and farther away 
than ever before. They traveled toward the 
country by the Great Sea where the Greek 
mother lived. She heard of Jesus’ coming, 
and weat to meet him, but the little girl was 
too sick to take along. When she met 
Jesus, she called, ‘‘ Have mercy upon me, 
O-Lord, thou Son of David, my daugnter is 
grievously vexed with a demon.”’ 

At first Jesus seemed not to hear her, for 
he answered her not a word. When the 
disciples saw her following, it disturbed 
them, and they. said to Jesus, ‘‘Send her 
away, for she crieth after us.’’ Jesus never 




















LESSON FOR JUNE 12 (Matt. rs: 21-28) 
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brought more nickels 
ew Testaments with this 


them to little people in the hospitals, or to 
old le who are shut in, In such ways 
we can let them share in the gladness of our 
Children’s Day. 

Home-work: Write on a piece of paper 
what you did to make somebody else happy 
on Children’s Day. 


Cuicaco, IL, 


My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


OLONEL ROOSEVELT, in the May 
number of ‘‘Scribner’s Magazine ’’ 
tells of some African natives sending 

for Dr. Mearns, and how the doctor traveled 
sixteen miles to help men who had been in- 
jured by a lioness; how the natives brought 
to him their sick to be healed, and many 
offered curious gifts in gratitude. I related 
this to my girls and compared it to the com- 
ing of the Great Physician into the border- 
land of Tyre and Sidon. Who came to Jesus 
from this néighborhood ? 

Having in mind these three divisions for 
an outline, —the prayer, the test, the reward, 
—I wished first to,picture clearly the one who 
made the prayer. So I explained who the 
Canaanitish woman was, and how she was 
regatded by the Jews. We noted that she 
must have realized her inferior position, but 
her great love for her daughter conquered 
any Fesitation she may have felt. Girls who 
are unfortunate or who go wrong are stil] so 
loved that mothers have never ceased to em- 
brace any opportunity which shows a possi- 
ble chance of help. 

What did the woman pray? -Let us take 
that prayer apart. By whattwotitles did the 
woman address Jesus? I stopped to explain 
the meaning of ** Lord ’’ and ** Son of David,’’ 
how the later was a strictly Jewish term. 
Perhaps the humble woman had inquired 
how to address the young Jewish Rabbi and 
had been sodirected. Possibly, by using the 
special Jewish title, she hoped to make a 
favorable impression. We noted that aithough 
she begged for mercy, it was really for her 
daughter. Also the woman explained the 
reason for her request. 

What was the result? Dia this seem 
strange conduct for Jesus? Why do you 
think he did it? The girls saw the great 
test of faith, so we took no other reason. 
Did you ever see a mother hold out her arms 
just beyond the child to encourage him to 
step out by himself? This is what Jesus ic 
doing to encourage the woman’s faith. Did 
this wait harm the woman, or help? In what 
way was she helped? Did you wonder how 
long she waited when Jesus answered never 
aword? And what do you think she thought 
in that critical time? What would you have 
done? In fevers there comes a point where 
the patient gains health or dies. This was 
just such a vital moment in that woman’s 
spiritual life. Would she win or lose? 


So a second petition is offered. How does 


it differ from the first? What has been 
omitted? We noted that the woman now is 
even more in earnest ; that she has probably 
forgotten to use the Jewish title which pos- 
sibly she had used only through courtesy ; 
that she never told her reason, for Jesus 
knew it and knows ours to-day,—but that 
she told only her need, simply and directly. 
What does Jesus reply? Who were ‘the 
children ’’?? Who were the ‘little dogs’? ? 
How were dogs regarded in the East? What 
were the crumbs? What is the bread which 
Jesus gives? Whatis the idea in using the 
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Is such a prayer ever unanswered? The 
hesitated; Dorothy said, ‘‘No, but it 
is not always answered the way we expected.”’ 
Did you ever pray for anyt' you did not 
receive? Perhaps it was the time Jesus was 
answering not a word to you in order to 
strengthen your faith or to prove the sincer- 
ity of your request. Did you keep on pray- 
ing? When those times come when you 
see no of an answer to your prayer, re- 
membér this woman who was not disco’ q 
but waited and prayed again. Jesus’ rich 
service is not handed out on demand, nor do 
Christ’s obligations fall due on the first of the 
month, He answers in his own way and 
time, and this is best. 

The girls found several Golden Threads : 
the value of persistent prayer, the character- 
istics of effective prayer, and what to do when 
no immediate answer comes, 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


For next week the girls will read Matt. 13 : 
1-9 and 18-23 every ¥ Find from the 
dictionary the meaning of *‘ parable,’’ ‘‘ trib- 
ulation.’”? Who was the sower? What was 
the seed? What was the fruit? In how 
many places was it planted? In how many 
cases did the seed begin to grow? In how 
many cases did it bear fruit? What was the 
difference in the fruit? What things to-day 
interfere with this seed? Can you think of 
a reason why Jesus now taught in parables ? 


PHILADELPHiA, 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


HAT interest will boys have in Tyre 
and Sidon? Well, this at least— 
that Pheenicia gave to the world the 

invention of letters (see Dr. Stalker’s second 
paragraph). I could have begun the lesson 
by asking something about this fact—as, for 
instance, ‘‘ Where were letters first used?’’ 
I missed this interesting beginning. 

A review of last lesson seemed an excel- 
lent place to begin; and in the review a 
special teaching-point was easily emphasized 
—tbat Jesus is the great quieter of storms. 
He is the bringer of peace. Peace to the 
troubled sea, peace to the troubled soul, 
peace to the troubled ration. I told the story 
of the ‘‘ Christ of the Andes,’’ that heroic 
figure standing on the crest of the mountains 
between Chile and Argentina, with the sig- 
nificant pocmner that sooner shall the monn- 
tains crumble than this ce be disturbed. 
Yes, Christ is the one who quiets the storm 
and brings peace. 

I like to remind my boys often that the 
people who came to Jesus in need were 
mighty in their testimony to his goodness 
and greatness. What do the people expect 
to get from you? The answer will tell your 
real worth, 

I found my boys not clear on the meaning 
of the expression, ‘‘thou son of David.”’ 
This surprised me somewhat; but I ex- 
plained (see Riddle), Why Jesus did not 
answer her puzzled all, but I waited till later 
to discuss it. The disciples were not so 
much troubled about the woman’s need as 
about their own comfort, it would seem, 
But perhaps we do not get the real meaning 
of their attitude. Certainly there are some 
Christian people to-day who try to shut their 
ears to the cry of heathen millions who want 
Christ, and who in fact ask us not to make 
people uncomfortable by telling all we know 
about the great, swelling cry of need, I’m 
so glad Christ listened patiently. 

I made clear the fact that Jesus spoke in 
familiar language, not in harshness; and 
then I showed the three steps in Jesus’ plan : 
(1) Silence ; (2) apparent refusal ; (3) grant 
of all she asked. She met both tests of her 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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Ministers are using it in preaching ser- 
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people just prior to the Sunday. devoted to 
the Foreign Missionary collection. 


more than any other man in the country. 
1 can conceive of no phase of the work 
which can arise that is not here consid- 
ered and treated in a nelpful way.”’— 
Marion Lawrance. 
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AN ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENCES 

KING JAMES (1611) VERSION iCor.13:1 AMERICAN STANPARD (1901) VERSION 

Though I speak with the tongues of men | If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, and have not charity, of angels, but have not love, 


THE’ AMERICAN 2:2: 
STANDARD BIBL 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 
inspired writers in the language of to-day instead of that used three hundred years ago. 
** The most pertect E Bible in existence.’’— 

Prof. tira oh. Briee, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Be suve and ask your bvokseller for the American Standard, or write for free booklet to 


Succes, THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th Street, New York 
35c to $20 Publishers for the American Revision Committee—Bible Publishers for over Fifty Years 


Send Ten Cent 


Why? Perhaps you are a little 
overwrought, nervously; a bit 
run down; too iiuch on your 
mind. Thosoc tired nerves and 
that incessantly working brain 
may need that EF irmless standard 
brain and nerve restorative. 
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for Sanders’ booklet on Matthew, containing teaching 
hints and a list of important books for teachers and 
students. The Sunday School Times Co., Phila., Pa. 
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You CAN 
have a new 
organ 


an ESTEY 


and we can tell you about an or- 
ane § plan that will interest 
our sc 

Don’t think folks haven't the 
money. It is there, and it can be 
brought out. 

Don’t think our plan is a church- 
fair scheme, It isn’t. 

The whole idea is novel, easily 
carried out, and it is yours ‘for the 
awit k, al, abo 

you ask, on a postal, about 
the Estey School teak ey Plan ? 





















Ask Now! 


Estey Organ Company 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
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The 


Panorama 
of Creation 


As presented in Genesis, 
considered in its relation 
with the study of the earth’s 
formation as observed by 
scientists, 


By David L. Holbrook 


A comparison of the first 
pos py of Genesis, consid- 

red as literature, with known 
scientific data concerning the 
processes of creation. It is 
both reverent and scientific, 
and will interest every earn- 
est Bible student. 95 pages. 


Fifty cents, net, postpaid, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


faith, and got what she wanted. How much 
Jesus gained for her and for countless thou- 
sands since by leading her out into the great- 
ness of a faith which knows no answer but a 
granted B yes (See Dr, Stalker’s third 
) 
a on a few words about that other 
ea mes benaty of the Master’s table 
so great t all may partake—and yet 
there is plenty. The gospel of Jesus Christ 
is an overflowing gospel. 





Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 


1. Look over the lesson e carefully 
and find out how many kinds of seed are 
mentioned, 2, Find out how many kinds of 
= are mentioned. 3 If you have a 

rmer friend, get him to te whether the 
farmer to-day ever has seed fall in these dif- 
ferent kinds of soil or ground. What is a 

nye oe be ag pelt nal ae of 
er to. ground or 
not? (See vs. 8, 23.) 
Derroit, MIcH. 





| The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





The Attitude of Jesus to His Pharisaic Critics and to a Foreigner with Faith 
(Matt. 15 : 1-28; 16 : 1-12). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


ee — bye J of Jesus passed its 
climax of popularity when Jesus re- 
fused to be proclaimed Messiah and 
later on explained (John 6: 25 ff.) to the 
multitude the purely spiritual intent of his 
ministry, But Jesus could have found a 
hearing anywhere in Galilee, even then, had 
it not been for the bitter, determined, and 
well-organized enmity of the Pharisees. 

The clash came through an inquiry which 
was not without justification. 

What was the ewe mcue by the Pharisees 
against the Twelve? Mark 7: 2 explains 
that they had ceremonial defilement in mind. 
They complained that the 4isciples were not 
scrupulous about keeping ceremonially clean. 

hy did they criticize the disciples at this 
time? Probably because the latter were now 
rded as would-be religious leaders. So 
long as they had ranked merely as peasantry 
or workmen, the Pharisees would have paid 
little attention. But Jesus and the Twelve 
were teachers of the people now ; and hence, 
according to the Pharisees, bound to greater 
strictness of personal conduct. 

How true.a principle! Every leader is 
bound to set an example to his fellow-men 
of unusual care in observing important rules 
of conduct. So far the Pharisees were right, 
at least from their own standpoint. 

How did the Pharisees exercise ceremonial 
cleanliness? The Pharisees overdid the 
matter, There were some fifty-four rules 
which guided the acts of cleansing. The 
exact following out of this complicated pro- 
ceedure was deemed of vast religious im- 
portance. 

How much did it mean to them? Here is 
where we must be fair to the Judaistie lead- 
ers. This scrupulous cleanliness was not a 
mere fad; it had grown out of the serious 
attempt to maintain holiness and purity. 
But they had come to magnify the method 
above the result, They put their emphasis 
on the wrong detail, 

How did Jesus answer the criticism? 
Put his retort into a phrase. They accused 
him of disobedience to tradition. He de- 
clared that their traditionalism led them into 
disobedience of the commands of God, be- 
cause of its premium upon casuistry. ‘They 
were tempted to evade the letter of the law 
and to ignore its spirit, 

How did Jesus appeal to the people? (vs. 
10, 11.) No wonder that his declaration 
offended the Pharisees, for, as Mark 7:1 
indicates, it was a revolutionary saying. 
oo “ _— to the moral sense of man- 

ind.’’ Moral uncleanness, not ceremonial 
impurity, is the thing to be dreaded. 
is further word to the disciples was: far- 
reaching (v. 13). Nothing can permanently 
be substituted for that which God had pro- 
duced. He evidently wished them to infer 
that Pharisaic principles were not those of 
God. 


Why was his explanation of verses 16-20 a 
revolutionary declaration? That it went to 
the root of contemporary Judaism is illus- 
trated by Peter’s remark, Acts Io : 14. 

This day was a turning-rsint in the rela- 
tions between Jesus and the rulers. Hence- 
forth they were his deadly enemies, 

What a contrast between this controversial 
beppening. and the idyllic incident related 
directly after! Jesus and his following with- 
drew for a journeying which Mark 7 : 24, 31 
suggests to be fairly extensive. Probably he 
wanted to get away where they would be 
relatively undisturbed. Non-Jewish territory 
was the best for his purposes. 

Why did Jesus delay his response to the 
appeal of the Canaanitish mother? Was it 
like him to do so? What overcame his-hesi- 


~—~ cate mer orage 


tation,—her wit, her Luror or the un- 
questioning confidence in his power and 
good-will? 

When Jesus and the Twelve came to the 
end of their journe they found themselves 
on the shore of the of Galilee, While 
they were in its vicinity, Jesus had another 
impressive encounter with hostile-minded 

and others who professed to be 
seeking after a sign (16 : 1-4). 

What two sharply opposed classes in the 
aes community were represented in this 
nterview with Jesus? Mark 7:15 rather 
implies the presence of ‘* Herodians,’’ who 
may have been the sort of worldly-minded 
Jews who could admire and aim at the sort 
of success that a Herod represented. At all 
events, several sets of influential men, natu- 
rally at odds with one another, combined 

inst Jesus. 

What did they demand, and what did they 
mean by it? Jesus did not treat them very 
seriously, and probably saw that they only 
intended to embarrass him. ‘*Why,’’ he 
said, ‘*should you who are so shrewd in or- 
dinary affairs be so obtuse spiritually? You 
are having all the signs you need.’’ What 
did he mean? 

The response of the Twelve (16 : 5-12) to 
his warning concerning the leaders of Juda- 
ism was rather disheartening. ** Look out,’’ 
he said, ‘‘for the Pharisgic spirit.” It is 
the opposite of devotedness ; it tends to in- 
sincerity. 

Two great ethical sayings and a fine exam- 
ple of conquering faith this lesson has given 
us. Are we basing our lives upon: principles 
which are true? - Are we watt ful to see the 
indications of God’s presence in the world? 


Books THAT MAY BE UsED. 

Edersheim’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Jesus,” 
Vol. II, chapter 31, gives full details of the 
Rabbinical laws concerning purification. 
Gilbert’s ‘*Student’s Life,’’ 176-178, gives 
an interpretation of the declarations of Jesus 
slightly differing from the one adopted in 
these notes. Rhees’ ‘‘ Life of Jesus,’’ 138- 
139, is helpful. 

For the incident in Phoenicia see Robert- 
son’s ‘* Epochs,’’ pages 100-102. He also 
explains the ‘‘leaven of the Pharisees,’’ 
pages 104-106. Plummer’s ‘‘ Exegetical 
Commentary on Matthew,’’ pages 211-248, 
221-223 is as detailed and valuable as ever. 
Miller’s ‘* Devotional Hours,’’ chapter 26, is 
sugyestive. 


DatLy Home WoRK ON THE NExT LEssON. 
Lesson for June ig: Matt. 13: 1-9, 18-2}. 
Monday.—Read Matthew 13: 1-9. We 

all need to form the parable habit in consid- 

ering life’s experiences. 

Tuesday.—Read Matthew 13: 10-17, It 
is not easy to see how Jesus could wish to 
hide truth from any one, but those who are 
not seeking truth might regard a parable as 
a mere story. 

Wednesday.—Read Matthew 13 : 18-23, 
34, 35- To which class do we belong, is the 
practical- question. Every one must strain 
every nerve to belong to the des¢ class. 

Thursday.—Read 1 Thessalonians 2 : 1- 
12, which describes in Paul’s own words how 
watchfully and wisely he sowed the good 
seed. 

Friday.—Read Acts 17 : 1-12 as an illus- 
tration of the wonderful results of Paul’s 
sowing. 


Saturday.—Read Isaiah 5: 1-7. Isaiah }- 


was another who taught wholesome truth 
through parables. 

Sunday.—Read Matthew 13: 1-23, 34, 
35.; What is the chief value of parable in- 
struction? 
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Size, 40x60 inches. Printed on heavy bond 
paper, lithographed in six colors, mounted on 
special canvas with rollers topand bottom. $2.50, 
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BOOKS for SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS 


Each book treats of a distinct phase of Sunday- 
school work, and is written by an expert. When any 
new plan or department of Sunday-school work is 
proved a success a new book will be ad to the 
series. ‘The books are uniform in size and style ; some 
are bound with limp covers, some with stiff board. 

1. The City Sunday-School 
Its Work, Growth, Possibilities. By Frank L. 
Brown, Brooklyn, N.Y. 25 cents, net, postpaid. 
2. The Sanday -Scbeel and the Pastor 
By John T. Faris. 25 cents, net, postpaid. 


o The Sana rice? and the Home 25 cents, 


net, postpaid. 

4. The Primary Department 
By Ethel J. Archibald. Five illustrations. 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 


5. The Home Department of To-Da 
a Flora V. Stebbins. 25 as A net, post- 
pai 


6. Sqpdus-Ceseet Records, Reports and 








. A. Fox, General Secreiary of the Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school Association. so cents, net, 
postpaid. a 

. Begi Department 

7.348 Meatinn W. Wray, author of “ Jeanne 

itchell’s School.” 50 cents, net, postpaid. 

8. Knowing gre Teaching se Scholar. by the 
Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Chairman of the 
International Lesson Committee. 50 cents, net, 
postpaid. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 

1031 Wainut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Workers’ Questions 
Answered 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 
Secretary of the Loven or Home 





CLEVELAND, OHIO —Finding myself elected 
to the superintendency of Home De- 
partment of our Sunday-school, and not having 


‘1a very clear idea as to what this work em- 


braces, will kindly advise me where I m 
find full inborweasion. includ - 
| working. Up to this time, our Home - 
ment has been a nameonly. Now! like 
to make a live department of it.—E. M, R. 
You can secure from your denominational 
blishing house a complete list of requisites 
és the department work. For your own help 
as superintendent, you can get a fine idea 
of the ofthe work in its earliest s 
from Dr. M. C. Hazard’s ‘* Home Depart- 


ment of the Sunday-school ’’ (50 cents net), 
and for downright practical that have 
| been worked in thousands of Home Depart- 


ments successfully and fill the present-day 
need, ‘The Home De ent of To-day ”’ 
25 cents net, tpaid) is most helpful. 
Coun these iebnis con be obtained from The 
Sunday School Times Company at the retail 
prices mentioned. 


Frys, SASKATCHEWAN.—Kindly outline the 

of the Home Department. We have no 

such department as yet in our school, but are 
contemplating taking up that work.—F. S. M. 

The work of the Home Department con- 
sists in caring for and bringing into its mem- 
bership any who cannot attend the sessions 
.| of the Sunday-school. To be a member, 
one simply agrees to read or study the 
Sunday-school Bible lesson for thirty min- 
utes a week. A superintendent is appointed 
to direct the work; a number of help- 
ers, called Visitors, are appointed to aid 
him, and .a canvass for members at once 
instituted. The members are divided into 
groups, ‘and. each~ Visitor cares for one 
group, calling on them at least once each 

uarter (better once a month), and delivering 
the lesson-helps, collecting the envelopes 
for the offerings, and in every way trying to 
interest the members in every one of the in- 
terests of the church and school. 

The superintendent has quarterly meet- 
ings with the Visitors, and reports the work 
to the school each quarter. A wise superin- 
tendent never delegates the giving of the 
report, and never gives a ‘‘dry statistical 
one alone.’”’ But he makes the work live 
before the school and interests the entire 
school in the Home Department. 

Socials, anniversaries, reviews and pre- 
views of the lessons afford special occasions 
for the school and department meeting so 
fgr as possible. 





Rock CREEK, IDAHO.— How may the Home 
Department be made to realize its close 
wy the main school, and vice versa ?—M. 

It can be made weekly to realize its close 
touch with the school if you make use of the 
Messenger Service and supply the members 
with the library book and Sunday-school 
paper. This is one of the best and most 
practical ways of keeping the relations 
mutually well recognized. At any time a 
message can be taken to the member from 
any one connected with the school, and the 
special days can thus be kept in mind. 

Of course, the school makes provision, both 
for their seating and on the program, for the 
Home Department members at their special 
services, such as the Easter concert, the 
Christmas concert, Rally Day, Children’s 
Day and Decision Day. 

In addition to this, it is of mutual benefit 
for the teachers and officers of the school to 
give an annual reception for the Home De- 
partment members. If the school has a 
quarterly review Sunday, be sure to include 
such Home Department members as can 
be present ; it is oftentimes a good plan to 
borrow conveyances and bring to the session 
| of the school those members of the Home De- 
partment who might not otherwise be able to 
attend the review Sunday. . Inasmuch as they 
| have studied the lessons by themselves at 
| home, this review Sunday can be made most 
| iluminating and helpful to them. 
|. It might be wise, ff your school ‘has not 
| made this a practise, to begin it now, and invite 
| the members of the Home Department and do 
as suggested. Try every possible way to se- 
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adult school, much help may be rendered the 
Home Department, and the school will have 


Stes tes Bek cices of auntie ql 


enjoying the full pri of membership. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, June 12, 1910. 
God Knows. te 1-4; Matt. 
27,8). 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—God knows our life (Rev. 3 : 1-6). 
TUES.— God knows our need (Matt. 6 : 25- 


34): 
WED.—God knows our sorrows (Exod. 3 : 
7; 2 Cor. 1 : 3-4). 
THUR.—God cares (1 Pet. 5 : 5-7, 10). 
FRr1.—God carries our burdens (Isa. 46 : 3, 


Sat.—God eee us (Psa. 5 : 11, 12). 














Give instances from Scripture and life of 
God's care. 

What is one of our spiritual needs, and how 
is it met? 

How does the thought of God’s omniscience 
comfort you? 


OD knows. That is both consolation 
and anguish. He knows all that 
might excuse our faults which the 

world does not-know. But he also knows 
that our faults are inexcusable. But his 
knowledge does-not. breed contempt. and 
scorn of us. It is full of tenderest pity and 
love. Itis a father’s knowledge. Like as 
a father pitieth his children, so does the Lord 
pity. He knows, avd his knowledge is full. 
of gentleness, of understanding, of solicitude. 
This is the reason we think of his complete: 
knowledge of us with such calmness and 
peace. 

He knows our qualities of serviceableness. 


and strength, and will make the best use of; 


us. Therefore, we are never’ to be put out; 
or discontented when we seem not to be: 
recognized as we think we deserve. He’ 
will not let us be wasted, and if he uses, 
others rather than us, it is clear that they are 
more worth using and we ought only to re-" 
joice that we were not allowed to push in to 
undertake what we could not do as well. 


He knows our limits of strain, that is, how 
much we can stand without breaking, and he 
will not place on us more than we can bear. 
That is the satisfaction of our conflict with 
temptation. If we keep in the way of his 
appointing, we know that we shall meet in 
it no temptation which we cannot conquer. 


He knows all the lines of life with which 
ours are to be crossed and interwoven. The 
network is inextricably confused to human 
eyes. That is why it is such supreme tolly 
for any man to think that he can plot the 
lines with success, We do best to leave it 
to God. He knows. 


He knows all the untold secrets. This 
sweetens the loneliness of life. He knows 
our longing to hear again the little voice and 
to see again the little face, loved long since 
and lost a while. He knows that we are 
thinking of the music that was here and is 
elsewhere, and-the hands that were our com- 
forters once and are busy in the Master’s 
service to-day. As the work of the world 
rolls on and we do our part in it, but with 
hearts that are far away, he knows, and the 
sharing of the secret with him is rest. 

The ease and confidence of prayer are in 
the fact that we can always begin and end 
** Lord God, Thou knowest.’’ We do not 
need to impart a complete vody of informa- 
tion or to make an argument. We need 
only to open our hearts and say, ‘* Lord God, 
Thou knowest.’’ 

How good it is that God does not tell all 
that he knows! It is hard for us to learn 
this lesson. A quaint verse embodies it: 

** Two ears and but a single tongue, 
By Nature's laws to man belong, 
The lesson she would teach is clear, — 
Repeat but half of what you hear.”’ 
God does not need to hear, for he knows all. 
And in his love he is silent about us. Our 





follies and shames he does not betray. 


The wonder is that God knows and still 
cares. He would not if he were not God, 
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I make all sorts 
of clear glass for 
all sorts of uses; 
each the best 
glass for its par- 
ticular purpose. 

For my Pearl 
Glass lamp- 
chimneys — that 
bear my name, 
Macbeth—I make 
the best glass 
ever put into a lamp-chimney. 

These chimneys are clear as 
crystal, and they won’t break 
from heat; proper shapes and 
lengths, and they fit. 


I'll send you, free, my lamp-chimney book, to 
tell you the right chimney for any burner. Address 


MAcBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. | 
To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 

A 


There is no a sang like cleanly 
oi is why the But- 


ch waa is tools and part of 
cher ke and every o 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain ‘sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as @ new penny. 


wanted for the Summer mont! 
AGENTS 3 PeGn's 2s, Rivers 
A new method of me holes in‘all kinds. of 
: Pie and te tinware...No heat required. Sam- 














terms Fine opportunity 
s and sg to eatn money, 
PECK & oe 217 Main Street, Batavia, N.Y. 


P D ‘SUBSCRIPTION + Wi 
U BA on 2s mtatives. with or without 
experience to represent a new popular book, 
either on sa commission. For particulars ad- 

CO., Springfield, le 





dress ©. As 








Fresh at Night 
If One Uses the Right Kind of Pood 


If by proper selection of food one can 
feel strong and fresh at the end of a day’s 
work, it is worth while to know the kind 
of food that will produce this result. 

A school teacher out in Kansas says 
in this connection ; 

‘‘I commenced the use of Grape-Nuts 
food five months ago. At that tirtie my 
health was se poor that I thought I would 
have to give up my work altogether. I 
was rapidly losing in weight, had little 
appetite, was nervous and sleepless, and 
experienced almost constantly a feeling 
of exhaustion. 

‘‘ [tried various remedies without good 
results ; then I deterthined to give par- 
ticular attention to my food, atid have 
learned coe gen. Gf the properties of 
Grape-Nuts for rebuilding the brain and 
nerves. 

‘*I commenced using Grape-Nuts and 
have since made a constant and rapid 
improvement in) healih, in spite of the 
fact that all this time I- have been en- 

aged in the most strenuous and éxact- 
ing work, é; 

“IT have gained twelve pounds in 
weight and have a appetite, m 
nerves are steady and I sleep sound. i 
have such strength and reserve force 
that I feel almost as strong and fresh at, 
the close of a day’s work as at the be- 
gianing. 

‘Before using Grape-Nuts I was 
troubled much with weak eyes, but as 
my vitality increased’ the eyes became 
stronger. 

‘*IT never heard of food as nutritious 
and economical as Grape-Nuts.” 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘ There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest- 


band 
‘| nots, until a thunder shower drove her into, 


little lady im gray did-tot-like to be kept 
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_ Her First Callers 
By Pearl Howard Campbell 


"been bavinga perfect tvely ime inthe 
a time in 

n, making dolly hats of hollyhocks 

them with wreaths of. -me-, 


the house, Now she stood with her little. 
pink nose pressed nst the pane, watching, 
a robin take his bath in a tub made of a tin 
can, and wishing with all her heart and, 
soul that she had some one to play with. —. 

They had only recently moved to the new 
house and as yet she had made no friends, 
The old home stood on a street that fairly 
bubbled over with children and kittens and 
fat, sprawly puppy dogs. Here, the beauti- 
ful stately homes seemed to shelter only 
grown up people, dreadfully stiff, dignified | 
people who hurried by you on the street 
without even a smile. 

No children at all? Dear me, how could 
they properly keep Christmas and Hallow- 
e’en and St. Valentine's day with no boys and 
girls anywhere about? 

**I wish,’’ she said for the forty-leventh 
time, ‘*I had somebody, Mama, ’sides you, 
to play with. I want to go back to our old 
brown house, so I can have some fun,’’ she 
finished with a dolorous little sigh. 

Mother was sewing by the library window, 
Presently she laid dows: her work and laughed 
merrily. 

*‘Jeannette, you are going to have com- 

ny.. Your very first caller is coming up 
the steps this minute. ‘The dearest little 

erson all in silvery gray, and she has brought 
ber baby. . There, she is calling to you. 
Don’t you hear? Run and let her in.’’ 

A caller with a baby, and Jeannette loved 

them- ‘dearly, how: splendjd! : She heard 









“The Graded Sunday-School in Principle and Practice 

















first, a plaintive, long drawn out me-ou, then 
several quick, impatient little cries, The | 


waiting in, thé rain, 

Jeannette opened the door and in, there} 
came the prettiest blue Petsian pussy-cat, ‘|’ 
with the dearest little fluff of a gray kit. 

**Oh, you béautiful cats,’’ cried Jeannette, 
gathering them up in her arms, ‘‘did you 
come to play with me ’cause I was lone- 
some? ’’ 

The mother-cat purred a ‘*‘yes’’ in an- 
swer, but the kit, oh the naughty kit, he 
arched his back and fluffed his tail and away 
he scampered after a ball. His mother 
watched him for a moment as though proad 
of his antics. ‘Then she boxed his ears be- 
cause he growled at her and away they 
went in the gayest kind of a frolic, with 
Jeannette following close behind. 

The game went merrily on, until Lady 
Bonnie, growing tired, coaxed her son-to 
take a nap with his round little head pillowed 
on the long soft fur on her breast. Then 
 mengoxcenly mother suggested that she put 

er guests in a basket and take them home. . 

**Sweet Alice will be worried ‘if they are 
gone much longer,”’ she said. . ‘* Nora. will 
go with you and you may stay just thirty 
minutes, little Daughter-O-Mine.”’ 

So Jeannette got a basket, put a cushion 
in it and gently lifting Lady Bonnie and her 
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Four Modern 

Sunday School Manuals 

_ "Phat Should be in the Hands of Every Pastor, 

Teacher, and Sunday School Superintendent ~ 
—_—_ 


is 





z By Hoary H. Meyer, Ph.D. Edited by Prof. C.F; Kent of Vale 
sity, in collaboration with Rev. B. S, Winchester: Bound in blue L 
title in gold ;.734x5; pages 241. Price 75 cents. 

_ _An invaluable working handbook for the -school embarked on 

_ graded work ; a fruitful storehouse of. helps and hints for the school contemplating 

grading; and a noes, rH of helpful suggestion even for the school which is not ready 
to grade its work, 


niver-. 
back 





Stories and Story Telling in Moral and Religious Education 
Hl By Edward Porter St. John, A.M.,, Pd.M. Bound in brown boards, 
with printed label for back, 100 pages, 7%x5%. Price so cents net. 
Postage 5 cents. ' E 
* A ‘book of thirteen interesting chapters,‘entrancing as a novel, yet always 
admirably suited to what the writér intended it to be, a teacher’s text-book on Story- 
telling. Written by a master-teacher, it is simple, practical, and every bit worth while. 


nes | Fifteenth thousand 
Talks With the Training Class 


By Margaret Slattery. Bound in brown boards, with label printed in 

two colors, 84 pages; 7%x5. Price 50 cents net. Postage 5 cents. 

The psychology of teaching brought into popular form, Concrete, fresh from ex- 
perience, condensed, pointed, animated, the whole book is-consecrated to the purpose 
of making ordinary Christians, sincerely desiring to teach, better fitted for their task. 


The Teacher That Teaches 
By Amos ‘R. Wells, Editor of the Christian Endeavor World, Bound in 
brown boards, with label printed in two colors; 95 pages, 7%4x5. Price 
50 cents net, Postage 5 cents. ' 

A manual which covers a wide field of a teacher’s experience, with many prac- : 
tical suggestions for organizing and mianaging a Sunday-school class and dealing with 

‘individual pupils. It-will-be: Worth while for eyery Sunday-school to place this little 

‘ Volume. in the hands of every téacher. 4 

— liclriely — ati DE Ak meats ms 

s-wamtaee*—— THE PILGRIM PRESS. 
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A GREAT QUARTET OF 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


Sunday School Hymns No. 1 {- The Bible School:Hymnal 


Is probably used by more Sunday-schools in Is the only real competitor of ‘‘Sunday School 
the United States'and Canada than any other o:1.’’ Those whé have used both con- 








singing book published. Nedrly two hundred sider it a better book. 1T Ought to know. 
schools in one’ city fise it. $25.00 and $30.00 We will submit either or both for you to judge: 
per hundred; complete orchestration  fur- $25.00 and $30.00 per hundred; furnished with 
nished. complete orchestration. 





Hymns of Worship and Praise 


Is a combinatién:- book for Sunday School, Young People’s Meeting, Sunday Even- 





ing ‘Soag Service - Hayes -cpebung. of Evangelistic work. not. contain all 

the songs, but contains on good songs. $15.00 and $20.00 per hundred. 
9 : Any of these books will be sent for examination 
Children’s Prais¢ NO. 1... | san} Snelmerested, on condition that they shal 
‘ be returned to us in-good order— d d 





Is Jeet the book you need for, work with the little 
folks.. It contains only songs they like to pcg: 
melodious, tuneful, of medium compass; with the 

+big truths of the Bible put. in terms’ they.can un- 
derstand. $3.60.per dozen, not prepaid ; ‘35 cents, 
single copy, postpaid. 


for at the, regular rate if retained, in ten ays. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO. 











kit into this luxurious comveyance, trudged 
nie! with Nora, 

e silvery-voiced clock in the hall chimed 
the half hour and ticked off five more. min- 
utes, when Jeannette came flying back, 
bubbling over with excitement. 

‘* I’ve had the loveliest time,. Mama,’’ 
she said breathlessly. ‘* And: what: do. you 
think? Alice is just as glad as she can:be 
that I’ve come to live on this street. She 
says she’s watched me, every single . day, 
when I played in the garden, And once 
she va her hand and I didn’t see her. 
She says.when Lady Bonnie. cried to go out, 
she told her to come straight here.’’ 

%* She can’t walk a step, but she can move 
herself around in her wheel chair. We 
played she was a fairy with wings. She 
wants me to come over, every single day. 
Aren’t you glad Lady Bonnie came to call? 
Do you ’spoze she understood what Alice 
said?’’ 

** I don’t know, dear,’’ Jeannette’s mother 
answered laughing, ‘‘but I am glad she 
came.’’ 








. Footnotes. Littlefield Maps. ditors—Harold 
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lew tek * Uueage a. 
Do you want the best edition of the 
Bible ever produced in one volume? 
HERE IT IS. OFF THE PRESS THIS MONTH 


THE GROSS-REFERENCE BIBLE 


American Standard Version, Self-pronouncin 
Variorum Readings and Renderings from Ancient 
the best Modern Commentators. Also 
Analysis of the Bible. 


Long Primer Type. Over 100,000 
anuscripts and Versions and 400 of 

400,000 References. Most complete Topical 
Outline Studies of all the Books. Complete Marginal Index to 
; Monser, B.A., Charles Reign Sco- 
ville, A.M., LL.D., Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D., R. A. Torrey, D.D., A. ‘T. Robertson, 
A.M., D.D., Andrew C. Zenos, D.D., Milton S. Terry, D.D., LL.D., D. R. a A.M., 
LL.D., John R. Sampey, D.D., LL.D., J. W, Monser and F. C. Eiselen, A.M., Ph.D 


Nearly 5,000 sold. Agents Wanted 


Write to-day for descriptive booklet with sample pages and prices. 


THE CROSS-REFERENCE BIBLE CO., Champaign, Ill. 


New York, N. Y., 37 East lsth St. Chicago, Tit., 2203 Campbell Park 

















